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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Bt F J. ROU’E, M a , A-JU W T WEBB, M A., 

PHOFRASOIUt Of BMflLlMa LUKUAIVAB, PKKarUKMCT COLLWiK, TAU^UrTA. 

Bift(fniphy. 1 I'etinyiKin the mail 1 Hm ecnfie of Law ahoym in hit eon* 
eci^ona of (a) Nature , (ft) l-YiMvlom, <c> liove , (d) Hceuer) 2 Hit nobility 
of thuuglii, and hi« religion Z* ill« dtmpUdty of cnMitioo 1L Temiy«ua 
the Poet I Ah lUipreaenUtlve hit Age V At Artiet. (a) (lit uhterro- 
tion. (f>) HIm wsholurAbip , (r) lilt expres«i«oneFy , (d) Ule tftnllot: (t) lilt 
aioidance of the couiruonplac e , (/) HU repetition aiui otHouanoe, (y) lilt 
UirmoTjy of rhythm , (A) IIU melody of diollou HU dratnatlo worlrp 0oo> 

hmioD 


Alfrkd, Ia)UD Tennyson, was born on August Gth, uiogrephy 
1809, at Somersby, a village in Lmci>lnshire, of which 
his father was rector. The wolds surrounding liis home, 
the fen some miles away, with^its “level waste” and 
“trenched waters/’ and the sea on the Lincolnshire 
coast, with “league-long rollers” and “table-shore,” 
are pictured again and again in his poems. 

When he was seven years old he was sent to 
the Louth Grammar School, and retuming^faome after 
a few years there, was educated with his elder blather 
Charles by hia fathen Charles and Alfred Tennyson, 
while yet youths, published in 1827 a small volume 
of poetry entitled Foms hy Two Broihejs. In 1828 
the two brothers entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where Alfred gained the University Chancellor’s gold 
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medal for a poem on Tt7nbuct00t and where he 
formed an intimate fnendsliip with Arthur Henry 
Hallara (son of the historian), whoso memory he has 
iramoi*taIised in In Mmonam» Among his other 
Cambridge friends may bo mentioned R C Trench 
(aftorwaids Aichbishop of Dublin), Monckton Milncs 
(afterwards Lord Houghton), J M Kemble (the 
Anglo-Saxon scholai), Men vale (the histonan, after- 
wards Dean of Ely), James Speddmg, and W. H. 
Bioukfield In 1830 Tennyson published his Poem6, 
chiefly Lj/ticah among which are to be found some sixty 
pieces that are preserved in the present issues of his 
works. In 183J Potnis hy Alf)ed Tennyson appeared, and 
then, after an interval of ten years, two more volumes* 
also with the title Poeins IIis reputation as n poet was 
now establisljed, though his greatc<^t works were yet 
to come. Chief among these arc The Pnnress (1847), 
In Memornim (IH'iO), Mand (1835), Idylls of the King 
(1859-1885), and Enoch Anlen (1861) In 1875 Tenny 
son published bia liist drama, Qv^en Manj^ followed by 
Harold (1877), The fiy? (acted m 1881), The Promise of 
May (1882), The Fahon and Bechd (1884), and The 
Ftn esters (1892) On the death of Wordsworth in 1850, 
Tennyson succeeded him as Vo . Laureate In 1884 
he was gazetted Baron of A hi worth and Famngford, 
his two seats in Sussex and iii the Isle of Wight He 
died on October 6'h, 1892, and was buned in West- 
minster Abbey neai the grave of Browning. * 

I. Of all modern English poets Tennyson has moat 
readers , and the chief elements o£ the powerful charm 
which he exercises over the hearts and minds of all 
ISngbsh-speaking peoples will be evident on even a bnef 
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survey of the character of his mind as revealed in his 
works, and of the matter and the form of his verse. 

At the haais of all Tennyson s teaching, indeed of all 
his work, is Tennyson ih^ nuin The mould of a poel/s 
mind is the mould in winch his thoughts ainl even his’ 
modes of expression must run, and the works of a poet 
cannot be fully understotwl unless wo understand the 
jKict himficlf 

I ( Vinspicuous among tlio nugn currents of thought •»«»«' 
and feeling thift flow thiongb the IxHly of his writings 
ih liH perrt'ption of llio niovenicnt of f^aw throughout 
the wjulds/jf sense and (»f spirit he lecogniaes there- 
in a settled scheme of great purposes underlying a 
imiversal order and graduall} developing to completion. 

{a) niustratiorib of this ^recognition of pervading L|lw ihowniubiM 
ma} be found in Ins conception of Nature* and in his 
treatment of Iminan action and of natural scenery. 

Nature, which to Shelley was a spirit of Lo\e, and to 
liVoidsworlh a living and s|>oaking piesonce of Thought, 

IS to Tennyson a process of Law includuj|f both Even 
in the midst of his mounnug ovei^the seeming waste 
involved in the early death of his friend, be can write 
in In Mcmoimm 

1 curfu) not nature, no, nor death , 

For uothuig 18 that errs fxcun law. 

In all t}je workii'crs of Nature he traces the evolutioh 
of the great designs (jod 

That Gofl, which ever livea and love#. 

One (xod, ouo law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 
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In The Ihgher Pantheism, a sixnilar thought is found: 

Oofl iH law, say the wise; 0 soul, ariel let us rejoice, 

For if Ho Iharider by law, the thimder is yet Hw voice. 

(6) Allied to this faith that the universe is “ roll'd 
round* by one fixt law '' is the poet's sympathy with 
discifdined onler in the varions spheres of human actioi^ 
In his teaching on social and political quo^^tions, his 
ideal is a majestic order, a gradual and regular de- 
velopment, without test indeed, but, above all, without 
haste. Ills ideal Freedom is “sobci -suited"; it is 
such a Freedom as hah been evolved by the gi*adual 
growth of English institutions, a Freedom which 

*. Klowly bro«\(lrna down 

From precodon t tu i)i*ecodont 

He has small faith m sudden outbursts of revolutionary 
fcrvoiu , he thinks that the “ red fool fury of the Seine ” 
(alluding to the excesses of the French revolutionanes), 
the “flashing heats” of the “frantic city,” retard man's 
progress towards real liberty they “ but fire to blast 
the hopes of men” If liberty is to be a solid and 
lasting possession, it must be gained by patient years 
of working and waiting, not by “expecting all things 
in an hour”, for vrith him “raw Haste” is but “half- 
sister to Delay.” So al^ Tennyson's love for his own 
country is regulated and philosophic: he has given 
us a few martial lync^ that stir the living 

blood “like a trumpet call," as The Charge of the Light 
Brigade and The Rmnge, but in the main his patriotisnai 
is founded on admiration for the great storied past* 
of England. Though in youth he triumphs in “the 
Vision of the world and all the wonder that would 
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yefc oeithor in youth nor in age is he himeelf without 
pome distrust of the new democratic forces which may 
end in “working their own doom”: — 

SUjp by «t<*p we gam VI a freedoiii known to Europe, known 
to all. 

Step by step wo i*080 to greatnefiui>-thro’ the tongiiostt^hs we 
may fall. * 

j (r) Again, in hi*J conception of the passion of Tjovo, <d) Love 
|n<l in hie iK»rtraiturc of Womanhood^ the same spirit of 
I'evercnce ami soinx>iitrol animates Tennyson’s verse. 

^ve, in Tennyson, i« a pure uiiMcIfish fiassion. JEven 
he guilty, love, of Lancelot and (iuiiiovcre is describt^d 
h>m a spintual stainlponit, in its cvi) effects rather 
than in any ftcnHUons detail llis highest ijcal of love 
IS found in the pure passion pf wedded life tnie lovo 
2m exist only under the sanction of Duty^ and of 
Elevorenoe for woman hcKxl and one’s higher self ; and 
such love is the source of man’s loftiest ideas, and 
the Inspiration of bis noblest deeds Examjiles of this 
treatment may be seen in The Miller^s Daugltfi^^ Enorh 
Arden^ Th^ Gardener's Daiighlei\ and ^ui/tr/crg, aiul it 
underhes the moral lessons iuculcatiMl in The Friruess 

{i) Lastly, Tennyson’s appreciation of Order is illus- (d)Soeit«ry 
:;rated in his treatment of natural scenery. It is true 
that he sometimes gives us scenes of savage grandeur, 

»s in ^ 

the moa<»trous ledges slope and spill 

Tlieir thousand wreallia of dangling water smoke, 

but he oflener descnbi's still English landscapes, the 
haunts of ancient peadfe,” with plaited alleys ” and 
terrace lawn,” long, gray fields,” tracts of pasture 
BUuny-warm/ and all the ordered ^uiet of rural life. 
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t?o?thm”gh{ ^ ^ second groat element of Teiinyson^s character 
reiigion. noblo toTic ^Fliis is present in every ])aeni he 

has ever written His verso is informed with the very 
spirit of Honour, of Duty, and of Reverence for all 
th^t is pure ami true This is the spirit that animates 
the famous passage in (Eame 


Self roverence, self kiiowlcil^c, self-control, 
These three alone lc.id life to sovereign power 
Yet not foi |iowci \power of herselJ 
Would timie unonlled lorj, hut to live by law, 
Acting the Lw we li\i by without fear, 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
W’crc wisdom in th» secuu of consequence 


It is illustrat'd on itb negative side in The Palace of 
Art it breatlics through his noble Ode on the Death 
of the Ihtke of Wellinoim, ami it pervades and inspires 
Ins picture of King Arthur in the Idiflh of the King 
Tenn\ son's idigit)U^» faith is sufficiently indicated in 
Ills wqqtings At the root of his poetry (as Mr. Stopford 
Brooke has ""remarked) he ‘‘ the ever working imman- 
ence of God in loan, the brotherhood of th»’ human 
race, and its evolution into pe’Jeci love and nghteoua- 
ncBs , the continuance of ear'" man's personal conseioifil- 
ness in the life to ho ; the vitality of the present — man 
alive and Nature alive, and alive with the life of God.” 
ity Vf ******** ' ^ Another niain characU^nstic of Tennyson is aim- 

jinotion. 'plicity The emotions that he appeals to arc^ generally 
easy to umlerstaiid and common to alb Ho avoids the 
subtle analysis of character, ami the painting of complex 
motives or of the wild excess of passion. The moral 
laws whicli he so strongly upholds are those prim'ary 
sanctions upon wiiich average English society is founded. 
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A certain Puritan simplicity and a scholarly restraint 
pervade the mass of his work. 

^ It is on these foun<latioiia of Order, Nobility, and 
fc'HnpHcity that Tennyson’s character is built 

XL Turning now to the matter oi substance of hia H^Trnnyton 
poems, we note, first, that the two chief factors of 
Tennyson’s populanty are that he is a represeiitativo 
English poet, and that he is a consummate Artist 
1 In the groat spheres of human thought— in rcli* (i) 

^ ^ aoiitatlve of 

gion, m morals,* in social life- -hib poems loflect thei^i^Ago 
complex tendencies of his age and his surroundinga 
Not, it may bo, the roost advanced ideas, not the latest 
speculation, not the tiansient conUmtioim of the hour; 
but the bioad results of cultuic and experience upon 
the poets English contemporancs. The ground of 
Tennyson’s claim to be considered a reprefftntative of 
his ag<« 18 seen in the lines of thought pursm^d m some 
of those more impoitant poems which rleal with the 
gitiat problems and paramount interests of his times. 

The poems cover a period of fifty years, tftul must bo 
considered in the order of their® publication. In 
Loikdey HaU^ published in 1842, the speaker, after 
giving vent to his own tale of passion and regret, be- 
comes the mouthpiece ol the young hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Liberalism of the early Victorian era, 
while in Lockdey" Hall Siziy Yearn After, the doubts, 
and distrust felt by the Conservatism of our own* 
times find dramatic utteraifce. The Pnneess deals with 
a question of lasting interest to society, and one which 
has of late yeiirs riseif into more conspicuous import- 
ance, the changing position and proper sphere 
Womam In The JPal^ of Art the poet desenbea and 
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condemns a spirit ef sestheticism whose sole religion 
is the worship of Beauty and Knowledge for their 
own sakes, and which ignores human responsibility and 
. obligations to one’s follow-men : while in St. Simeon 
StylUeSf the poet equally condemns the evils of a self- 
centred religious asceticism which despises the active 
duties of daily life. The Flaton of Sm is a picture of 
the perversion of nature and of the final despair which 
attend the pursuit of sensual pleasure. The Two Voices 
illustrates the introspective self-analysis with which 
the age discusses the fundamental problem of exist- 
ence^ finding all solutions vain except those dictated 
by the simplest voices of the conscience and the 
heart. The poet’s great work. In Mesnoftxo^n^ is the 
history of a tender human soul confronted with the 
stern, relentless order of the Universe and the seemr 
ing waste and cruelty of Death. The poem traces 
the progress of son'ow from the Valley of Death, 
over-shadowed by the darkness of unspeakable loss, 
through^ the regions of philosophic doubt and meditar 
tion to the sv^rene heights of resignation and hope, 
where Faith and Love can triumph ovc^r Death isx the 
confident hope of a life beyond, and o\or Doubt by 
the realization 

That all, as m some piece of art. 

Is tuil oOoperant to an end. 

3 • 

Mand is dated at the donclusion of that long period 
of peace which ended at the Crimean War, when the 
commercial prosperity of England had reached a height 
unknown before, and when “Britain's sole god** was 
the millionaire. The poem gives a dramatic res- 
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dering of the revolt of a cultured mind against the 
hypocrisy and corruptions of a society degraded by 
the worship of Mammon, though the hero inherits a 
vein of insanity and speaks too bitterly. Tlie teaching 
of Tennyson’s longest, and in many respects greatest 
poem — the spreading naschief of a moral taint — is 
discussed at length in the Introduction to The Cmvng 
of Arthur aud the Pamng of Arthur ^ Here too Tenny- 
son expresses one of the deepest convictions of his time. 

2. But if Tennyson’s popularity is based upon a (s) as Artist 
correspondence between las own reverence for Law 
and the deepest foundatiorifl of English character, it is 
based nO los^ upon his delicate power os an Artist. 

Among the elements of this power may be mentioned 
(a) a minute observation of Nature, which furnishes 
him with a store of poetic description and , imagery 
(5) a scholarly appreciation of all that is most pictur- 
esque in the litoratiu'e of the past; (r) an exquisite 
precision in tlie use of words and phrases, (d) the 
pictiiresqueness and the aptness of his similes ; (e) an 
avoidance of the commonplace; (/) j[iis use of repeti- 
tion and of assonance ; (jg) the expressive harmonies of 
his rhythm, and (h) the subtle melody of bis diction. 

{a) For minute observation and vivid painting of the (a)Hi»ob 
details of natural scenery Tennyson is without a rival. 

We feel that he has seen all that ho describes. This 
may be illustrated by a few examples of his tree- 
studies : 

hair 

In gloM and hue the chestnut, when the ehell 
Divides three-fold to show the fruit within 

(The Brooh) 


i|Aacmillan and Co. 
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those eyes 

l>arker than daikoat pansitss, and that hair 
More black than aahbuds in the front of Maich 

{Tht Garde.ner' R Daughter) 

With blasts that blow the poplar ^hite 

{Jn Afemortam) 

^ A million emeralds break fiom the ruby-budded lime 

(Maud) • 

a stump of oak half-dead. 

From roofs hke some black coil c»f caiven snakes, 
dluUli'd at the crag {Tht La>t Tournament'^ 

We may aKo notice the exactness of the epithets in 
larches,” thif-ftmtfu'd laurels,” htfjMhotdd 
grigs,” (htsk of htninding sycamores,” ‘‘labur- 

nums, dtoppithj-udls of file 

Eciually exact are his descv^iptions of scientific pheno- 
mena 

Befoie the little ducts began 
"fo feed thy bcpies A^ith lime, and ran 
Their course till tliou ^ert also man ' 

fj {The Two Voices) 

Still, as whilri* Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring 

{T?i€ Pcdtice qf Ar«). 

This accurate realization of natural or scientific facts 
is often of service in furni-hing apt illustrations of 
qioral truths or of emotions of the mind 

* Break thou deep vase of chilling tears ^ 

That has shaken idto frost 

{Jn JHemortam) 

Their thousand wreaths of dlmgliDg water smoke 
That like a broken purpose waste m air 

(The Prineeee) 
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Prayer, from a lining source within the will, 

And beating up lltrongh all the hitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water tn the sea ^ 

{Enoch Arden), 

(b) Allnsions to the Classics of more than one land 
may be found in Tennyson, Idnea and expressions 
would seem sornetimea to be suggested by tho Greek 
or Latin ])octs, and in these the translation is generally 
so happy a reiulcring of the original as to give an 
added grace to what was aln^ady beautiful Illustra- 
tions of this characteristic will bo found among the 
Notes at the end of this volume There is occasionally 
a recofiditeness about these allusions which may puzxle 
the general reader. For examine, m tj^e lines 

And over those ct^ieieal eyes • 

The bar of Michatl Angelo 

{In Memonam) 

where the reference is to the projection of the frontal 
bone above the eye-brows iioticoabJe in^the portraits 
of Michael Angelo and of Arthur IJallam, a peculiarity 
of shape said to indicate strength of character and 
tnental power. Similarly in 

Proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 

{The Princess) 

we find an allusion to an old ceremony of marriag^ 
by proxy, where an ambi^sador or agent representing 
the absent bridegroom, after taking off his long riding- 
boot, placed his leg i^j the bndal bod 

(c) We may next note Tennyson’s unequalled power ro His oxpres* 
of jSnding single words to give at a flash, as it were, •*’®“®*** 

h 
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an exact picture. What he has written of Virgil's art 
is equally true of his own, which offers us 

All the ohami of all the Maaea 

often flowering in a lonely word. 

This power of fitting the word to the thought may be 
seen in the following examples • “ creamy spray ” \ hly 
maid ” , “ the ripple 'mshmg in the reeds ” and “ the 
wild water lapping on the crag ” ; ** the dying ebb that 
faintly lipp'd the flat red granite”; “as the fiery Sirius 
Uckers into red and emerald”; “women btowz'd with 
health and wind and rain.” 

loSm* (^) Macaulay (Introduction to O&reth and 

Lynetie) has remarked upon the picturesqueness, the 
elaborate aptness, and the individual and jiersonal 
^character ‘of Tennyson's similes. Of their picturesque 
aptness two examples will he sufficient here: 

The great brand 

Made lightninga in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d m an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen wheie the moving isles of winter shock 
By mght, with noises of the northern sea 

{Morte d'Afikuit) 

Dust are our frames ; and, .gilded dust, our pnde ' 

^ Looks only for a moment whole and sound ; 

Iiike that long-ouijiad body of the kmg, .. 

Found lying wich his urns and ornaments, 

Which at a touch of hght, an ait of heaven,^ 

Slipt into ashes, and was found no more 

9 (Aylmer's Fkld}. 

Ab regards their individual and personal oharecteii^ 
Tennyson’s similes' in many cases “do not so mueh 
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appeal to common experience, as bring before some 

special thing or some peculiar aspect of nature, which 
jthe poet has vividly present to his own mind, while 
to the reader perhaps the picture suggested may be 
quite unfamiliar.” As examples we may take tho 
following : 

^ * 8o now that shadow of mischaiLCo appear'd 
I No graver than as ^hen some little cloud 

f Cuts off the fiery lughuay of the Miin, 

And isles a light in the offing 

^{Enorh Arden). 

So, in (^rat7it athd Emd^ when the bandit falls trans- 
fixed by Geraint‘8 lanco, Tennyson writes . 

' As he that tells tlio tale 

Saw once a great piece of m promontory, 

That had a sapling growing on it, slide 

From the long 8hore-chfl’'8 windy walls to the heacli, 

And tlierc lie still, and yet the sapling grew, 

A ]!bmarkable instance of this individuality occurs in 
QartHh and Lyneik. 

Gareth lookt and read— 

^ In letters like to those the vexillary 
r Hath left crag-caivon o'er the streaming Gelt 

t 

:tbe Gelt being a small stream in Cumberland, not 
named hi any of the ordinary gazettr^ers or atlas^; 
and the reference is to an inscription on a lime-stone 
rock near this streaio^ carved by the Second Legion 
of Augustus, stationed there in a.d. 207. 

(s) Posaesaing such a jTaculty of appropriate expres- 
sion, the poet naturally avoids the commonplace: he 
not only rigidly excludes all otiose epithets and stop- 
giip phrases, but often, where other writers woiild use 


(e) His tvold- 
IU1O0 of the 
commonplAes; 
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some familiar, well-wom word, he selects one less known 
but equally true and expressive. He has a distinct 
fondness for good old Saxon words and expressions, 
and has helped to rescue many of these from unde- 
ser/ed oblivion Thus, for the “skinflint*^ of common 
parlanoe ho substitutes (in JValhvg to the Mail) the 
*‘flayllmt" of Ra3^’s Prorerbs , in place of “blindmap's 
buff” 18 found the older “hoodman blind” (In Meinm- 
iam)) for “village and cowshed” he writes “thorpe 
and byre ” (The rtrtim\ whileiijn The Brook the French 
“ cricket ” appears as the Saxon “ gng ” Other examples 
might be quoted, e g , lujdnne^ rathe, plash, hmois, th^ralVd, 
boles, quitch, reclhng, rokij, yaffingale Occasionally ho 
prefers a word of his own coinage, as hmguester, seljlm. 
This tendency to avoid the commonplace is noticeable 
not only in separate words, but m the rendering of 
ideas, a poetic dress being given to prosaic details by 
a kind of stately circumlocution • thus m The Pnneess 
the hero's nce'thern birthplace is indicated by his telling 
us that “on my ^cradle shone the Northern star”; 
and, m the same poem, the blue smoke rising from 
household chimneys is described by “azure pillars of 
the hearth” — an expression whiui Mr. P M. Wallace, 
in his edition of The Pnio « w, aptly calls “ almost 
reverent", icebergs are “moving isles of wintei;”, 
. while to picture the hour before the planet Venus had 
sunk into the the poet, writeep: o 

Before the crimson -circled star 
Had fall'n into her father’s grave. 

(f) One of tlie leading charactenstics <of Tennyson's 
msneo, Atyle IS the repetition of a word (often in a modified 
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form) in the same or sometimes in a slightly difierent 
sense. Wo have, for instance : 

Whereat the novice crying, with clasp'd hands, 

Shame on her own ffarrulity ganulomly 

and in the same poem, 

The maiden passion for a tnatd; 
to which wc may add 

For ever chmimig up the cbmhwtj wave 

[Th^ Jj<>to9- Eaters) 

* ^oiddeung with the dAll earth's mouldcrvuj sod 

{The I'alace of Art), 

Assonance - the repetition not of a word but of a sound 
— is also a favouiite device with Tenn^'son for giving 
a kind of cpigraininatic force to a statement, as in 

Even to tipmost lance and topmosf helm * 

{The Last Tournament) 

Tliy Pay Him Imrd 
• Had such a mastery of hia mysMy 

That he could harp his wife up out of h(^l 

{Ih) 

• 

Then with tliat fneudly-Hendly smile of hi« 

{Harold), 

(g) Lastly, if we examine the metrical characteristics o?) nis har- 
of Tennyson's poetry, we observe that the sense ofSytSm, 
majestic order and gradual development pervading the 
substance of his poems is not more conspicuous th^ 
is the Sense of nftisic winch governs the style of his 
versification While less powerful than Milton^s at its 
best, Tennyson’s blardc verso always remains at a high 
level of excellence, and its simple grandeur of style 
and expression is peculiarly his own. It iit in his 
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lyrical poems, however, that his mastery of metre and 
rhythm best shows itselL He knows all the secrets of 
harmonious measures and melodious diction ; he has 
re-cast and polished his €)arlier poems with such mixinto 
and scrupulous care that he has at length attained a 
metrical form more perfect than has been reached by 
any other poet. Several illustrations of the delicacy 
of his sense of metre are pointed out in the Notes. 
A few more examples may be here quoted to show 
how frequently iii his verso the sound echoes the sense. 
This is seen in hi:!i Itcprcsentative Kh^thms. ^ Thus : 

(1) The first syllable or half-foot of a hno of blank 
verse is often accented and cut off from tlie rest of the 
line by a pause, to indicate some sudden emphatic 
action or startling sight or sound, breaking the ffow 
*bf the narrative— an effect *bflon employed by Homer: 

his arms 

CluBh’d and the sound was good to Gareth’s car 

{Oareth and Lyfie(te) , 

CharniM, till 8ir Kay, the acnesclial, would come 

ilh) 

Shock, that a man far^olT might well perceive 

{Lancelpt and 

Hash’d, and hif call'd, ‘1 upon thy side’ 

i PtUtaa and JS^trt) 

Back, as a har, I that pushes thro* the loaf 

Fall, as fhu ereat of some slow-arching wave , 

Drops ffat * {The Laai Towrnffmmt}, 

Occasionally the whole first foot is thua cut off; 
made his home 

Caracole : then bowed his homage, bluntly si^mg 
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Who stood a momontt ore his horSe was brooght^ 
fSloryiag: and hi tlie stream beiraath him shone 

and J4fmUel* 

f2) Action TJ^pidly repeated ia repreaented hf an 
nunsiiai number of unaccented syllables in one line. 
Thus w€ almost hear the huddling flow of waters m 
such lines as 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro^ the lawn 

(The Pnneest) 

Of Home precipitous nv^iilet to the aoa 
* , ( Knock A rden ). 

Tne rapid warble of song birds sounds through 

Melody on branch and melody in inul au 

{Oare€h^a7t4i LyneUc) 

and in the same Idyll, tlTe quick beat a horse^s^ 
hoof is echoed in 

Tho sound of many a heavily galloping hoof. 

(3) Contrast with the above the majestjf effect pro- 
duced by tlie eustauied ihytbm and the broad vowel 
sounds in 

By the long wash of Anstralaaian seas * 

{The Brook) 

The ]eagoe<long roller tfauadering on the reef 
• ^ {Bnoch Arden)* 

• 

{4) VaiiationB from the usoal iambic regularity of ' 
blank verse, attained by pl&cing the accent on the first 
ixMtead of on ^e second half-foot^ are introdnced, often 
to represent kiteittjttefit actloi^ as in 

IMaii th* Idng C4wer-sUl», bMtAtleg 

and Mttim.). 
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Tonnyson’fi sons© of music is equally conspicuous 
in the melorly of his diction. The mere sound of his 
words and phrases lingers in the brain, apart from any 
meaning, as the echoes of a musical cadence linger along 
a vp-ulted roof This is in the mam due to his selection 
of melodious vowels and Inpiid consonants, and also 
to his skilful use of alliteration. EsLamples are every' 
wliore 

Tlie mmii of doves in iiToncrwona/ p/?ws, 

And mujumrin^ of inuu7/kni6/e bvcR 

(Th^ Pitticess) 

The /astro of the /oiig ccmvo/vn/uscs ► 

{KnofJi Ardrn) 

The /ong,/oVb dwwe and liiTy p///»gn)g sea 

, {The Laat Tournamml) 

^ « 

/frttisl high in that 6nght Ime of /^racken stooil 

(PtiUtm and Ktane) 

All d«v tho Mind breathes loir Mith mef/ou’er tone 

Thiough c\tiy ho//cnr ca\L* and alley /one 

* {'Phe Lotos Eojfrrs), 

Contrast with tho * liquid sounds in the above the 
representative effect producxid by the short, sliarp 
vowels and the guttural and de ntal sounds in 

And on the spikt that $pht mother's heart 

Sjnttuig (he child ^ 

{The Coming of Arthur) 
The blade fliev' 

Splinteemg in irix, and dinkt Hipon the «/ones 

{licdin and Balan) 

p 

Then ttputfering thro’ the hedge ot ttpitnlkir'd teeth, 

Yet strangers to the tongue, and with blunt stump 

Piteh-blaclcn*d sawing the air 


iThe IjoU Tournament), 
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In double v."ords initial ollitoration is conspicuous:— 
breaker-bmtm^ flcfik. faU\ glotmi^-gladed, tadp-laden, mocfc 
potni'patrtted, ram-roiten^ siom^streriffthen'd^ kmgueh 
Uym^ wrk-wan. We also find hlowly-mellomngy }wllawer~ 

Mhmngy ner-i^en*% Jmvy^bhoited ftammock-fihimid. 

OfteUj as Mr. G C Macaulay has noticwl, -Tenny- 
son's alliteration is so delicate that wo *^only feel that 
It IB there witiioiifc perceiving where it is/' and it is 
then, perhaps, due to no conscious ctlort of the poet, 
but 18 as natural as the melody of a bini In no 
English poot, pi‘rhaps only m Homer and Virgil, is 
tins Mrishi}^ of poetry and music so evident as in 
Tennyson. 

Tennyson’s throe historical dramas form (as Mr. Hi* Diiim*tio 
Henry Van Dyko has pdnted out) a piclure of the 
Making of England, the throe periods of action 
being, it w'ould seem, chosen with the design of 
touching the most cnticid iioints of the long stniggle 
Thus HI Harold we seo “ the close (if that fierce 
triangular duel between the Simons, the Danes, 
and the Normans, which resulted in the Norman 
conquest and the binding of England, still Saxon 
at heart, to the civilization of the Continent.’' 

In htckel we have ‘Hhe conflict between the church 
and the crown, between the ecclesiastical and the 
royal prerogatives, which shook England to the centi^ 
for many years, and out of which her present con- 
stitution has grown ” In Mary, when the tnumph 
of church and people had left undecided what type 
of reli^on was to prevail, is pictured the struggle 
between the Papacy and the Beformation for the poe- 
session of England. All three plays are fut) of deep 
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research, vivid character-paintiog, and intensity of feel- 
ing, and contain many magnificent situations. Geoige 
Eliot has expressed her opinion that Tennyson’s plays 
run Shakspere’s close,” and Bobert Browning used to 
poin^ out the scene of the oath over the bones of the 
Saints of Normandy, in Hamid, as a marvellously 
actable scene; while Mr. J. B. Green, the historian, 
has told us that “all his researches into the annals of 
the twelfth century had not given him so vivid a 
conception of the character of Henry II and his 
court as was embodied in Tennyson’s Hecket” It 
should at the same time be remembered thit (as the 
poet himself avows) this drama is “not intended in 
its present form to meet the exigencies of the modem 
theatre,” a criticism which may be applied with more 
or loss force to the whole trilogy. Becket has been 
adapted for the stage by Mr Irving, and performed 
with great success; and The Cup and The Falcon were 
each played during a London season to full houses. 
Queen Mary, ihe Promise of May, and The Foresters 
have also been acted' 

Such is Tennyson as man and as artist. His poetry, 
with Its clearness of conception and nohle simplicity 
of expression, its discemtaeni. of the beautiful and its 
power of revealing and shaping it with mingled strength 
and harmony, has become an integral part of the 
literature of the world, and so long a> purity and lofti- 
ness of thought expressed in perfect form have power 
to charm, will nmaiq a possession for ever. ' 
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Cycles of Bototineo— King Arthur In Eistory'-^rthurUn Cyolb iu fingliill 
Ltiaraturo^Arthurinn Cycle In Tennyson's Pooms— The title *' Idylls 
SpiriUtsl i^ificanoc of tlte Jdf/U$ of tht The H^Ut not s more 

Allegory J&nsahroniinn-- ideal Artbur—Tho ydyri«eoiDplat(^«*^Utiity 

of dofligii -^Significance of Individual Idylls 


Two great kings, Arthur of England and Charlemagne Arthurtanan 
of France, wore made m tlie naddlo ages the centres of 
two great cycles or systems of Komance. Each cycle 
presented its king as the visible head of Chris, tf^mlo m, 

And arrayed around him a f ellowship o f knights* The 
chief of these knights was in each cycle^istiuguished 
above his fellows, and made the t»ypo of manly valour 
and chivainc virtno, l iaacelo t, ‘ the flower of chivalry * of 
Arthur's llonnd Table, corresponding to Orland o (or 
Boland), the chief of Charlemagne's l^alailms : so also 
G y|np|y;ijr e. * the |iearl of beauty ’ in Arthur's court, has 
her cbunteriiart in her whom Milton (Par. Reg. ik 341) 

ratlin ' * 

* Hw faircgfaif berwx. An^elieit. 

. . . Muight by niany prowest kuightt, 

Bolb Bnyidm^d Uw peen of Chorlemajo. 


Common to totb oyclea »ra (he ideas of ipr- 
con<tnw t- and of uiA yf of empice under n 
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Charlemagne's historical annexations being paralleled by 
a mythical expedition of Arthur, which reached os fur as 
Komo, and brought the capital of the West under his 
sway* And the career of Charlemagne, like tliat of 
Arthur, e ndsir^mvgtgi'y , as Arthur (according to the 
legendary q>i tapn on hia tomb at Glastonbury, ‘Hie 
^jacet Arturus rex quondam rexque futurus ') passes 
‘ to come again,’ so (Jharleinagne is descril>cd as sitting 
in Odenberg, crowned and armed, till the time of his 
second coming to deliver Christendom from Antichrist. 
The resemVilance of the two cycles runs into a number 
of minor details in both the chief knight pfftssos (through 
a prolonged term of madness, and even the magic brand 


J Sjccahbii r has its match in Charlemagne s famous sword 
Durindai iii 

Moreover, th e moral syst ejms of the two cycles are 
closely allied In each 


Shine martial Faith and Conriewy’s clear star ; 


and in each'"“ noble men may see and learn the noble 
acts of chivalry, th'e gentle and virtuous deeds that some 
knights used m those days by which they came to 
honour, and how they that were vicious were punislied 
and oft put to shame and u'buke’’ (Caxton s Preface to 
Malory's Morte d! Arthur, Such difference of teaching 
as is to be noticed between the two cycles may be 
^ due in gnuit part to the different channels through 
which they have come down to us. Ariosto and 
bojardo, the Italian romancists, in whose pages we now 
re^ the Carlovingian story, ^ve the brilliant and 
vivid colour of their own times, and of the civilization 
of the later middle age, to the rude material they found 
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in tht early le/i^onds Malory, the compiler of the 
English Mark d" Arthur ^ b ripjgs m into closer an(^ firesh er 
co n^cfc with tlie ori^^ afdi .tshLMllci&SS 

""^h^ I'hat the Romance of the Round 
Table, far ruder as a work of skill than the Itajian 
prf'sentmeni of Charlernagne and his Paladins, hjis more 
of the sirophcity and inconsistency of ch ildhood , the 
ascetic element is more atronglyand quaih 
it prewmts a higher conception of the nature of woman, 
a more distinct sense of sin, and a broader, more manly 
view of human life and duty. 

The inyfliical talcs that have gathered round the 
name of (Iharlcmagne deal with a personage whose 
conquests are matters of authentic histo^ , hut regal'd* 
ing Arthur little of red lact has been ascj3rtaineil , dl 
that modern research can tell us with any certainty is 
that there was in the sixth century a war-loa<ler in 
llritain called Art us or Ailhur, who, after the departure 
of the Romans, hesulcd the tribes of Cumbria and 
Strathclyde (the old divisions of Western Britain, 
stretching from the Severn to the* Clyde) against the 
encroaching Saxons fVom the east and the Piets and 
Spots fr(*m the north ; and that five o;* six centuries 
later **the name of King Arthur had come to stand fori 
an ideal of r oyal wisd om, ch iyalnc virt ue, and kni ghtlYi 
piowga a which was recognised alike m England, France, f 
anri ^i^nany " . 

The Arthurian cycle has afforded materials for many '^A^hurtoi 
romancists and poet^ both English and foreign : its 
development in English literature may be clearly traced. 

The earliest legends of Arthur are to be found in the 
fTdsk Tale$, in the Breton and German EmanceSf and 
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in Chronicles such as that of St. Oildas de Kuys, De 
Exadw^rikinniae. 

Betx>reen 1130 and 1147 G eoffrey of Monmo uth, “the 
veracious Geoffrey,” gave a long account of Arthur’s 
exploits in his Hi story a fabulous Latin 

chronicle of the Cymiyandtllei^ings. The popularity 
of this flistory gave a new currency to the stones : 
Geoffrey’s work was turned into French verse by Gaimar^ 
^and also, with many additional details about Arthur, by 
Wace, a Jersey poet. The legends up to this point 
recounted deeds of mere animal courage and pas- 
sion • « 

About 1196 W alter Map (or Mapes), a chaplain to 
Henry II., and« subsequently Archdeacon of Oxford, 
gave spintual life to the whole system of Arthurian 
, romance by blending with it the legend of the Quest of 
the llolt/ G raal The ‘ Holy Graal ’ (or Grail, as Tenny^ 
Bon spells^t) was, we are told, th e cuy or dish us^ by 
C hrist at the L ast Sup per, and sutseqnent^ Josepi ' 
olT^rimatEea tIS catch the blood of Christ as He was 
hanging wounded ort the cross The word grailt old 
French graoUy low Latin ffradale^ is allied to the Greek 
Kp7)rrjp, a cup. The derivation of Saiiograai^ from ^ungma 
rmlis ( = tile rtai Mood of Christ), is emmeous, and arose 
from a wrong spelling and diKUbion of letters, sanegraoi 
beixig miela^enly written san grael, and then sqgSsff 
J oSephJMusjtt %, hinL, to GljM^pbnV 

in Epftla nd. irhere it waa lost;* the search for.it^ the 

* There ie still preserved in the cethedrsl of Genoa a hexagonal 
dish, of the colour and bnlliance of emerald t ft u called Scusto 
CatinOf and local traditions maintain that thi# k tli^ ovigioal 
gradL 
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‘Qnettt of H 0 I 7 Qrail.' vas undertakon by many 
of tho knights of the Round Table, and to some 
them a sight of it, accompanied by the holy sacrament 
and the Reid Presence of Christ, yna granted, ^e.. 
le gend thus became an sIle!i» jy .of a roa it!gja^^ 

* ^ bo gained 

ottlJnSy a life of ideal purity (See Tenny 80 ii^» Idyll of 
The Ndiy Gh^U) From the introduction of the Grail 
legend we must date the elevation of King Arthur to 
tho place he has since held as a Christian monarch 
ruling over an essentially religious {teoplo. 

In 1470 Sir Thomas Malory (or * M alleo r/ os Tennyson 
calls him) Wed the materials he found In “ many noble 
volumes; . . in Welsh be many and also in French and 
some in English *’ for the making of his ^* hoolc of Kipg 
A rtbiir and^p f hjsL Ufl^^^ Table>^ 

Thehook is called by Cation, who printed it in 14B5, 
** thys noble and Joyous book entytled Ij^^jgrte 
Jla rthur * * ; and m his preface thereto the printer says 
that it contains many joyous and pleasant histories and 
noble and renowned acts of humility, gentleness and 
chivalry,” Malory’s book is for the modem reader the 
most accessible and best known storehouse of Arthurian 
legend. VpQn Jbia.Temiymu h^, fy^.^d eome of bie 
IduUs of UtA Awq . Th« closeness with which the poeA 
has in many h>stancc» followed his ofiginal is illnstrated 
by the parallel passages quoted from Msloty in the 
Notes db tha end of this -solnme. 

Other poets have taken, or thought of taking, Arthur 
as the centta} hero of their chief wwk. Spenser, in his 
JFhwme Qtuendi, makes ^ Priooe Arthu re ' Wir*^pe of 
*«Baga ^cMw e^* ‘noUeJI^g’; and iioda]r''Ua ’li|diie 
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of Arthure’s knights represents the various virtues 
striving heavenwards and helped on thoir way by their 
Prince. 

^ ilton originally intended to take as the heroes of a 
great national epic — 

^ indigeDOS rcgos 

* Arturuini|iie ctiain sxih bclla moventem, 

i 

but, sharing the common doubt of most writeis m the 
seventeenth ami eightnenth centuries aa to “ who he was 
and whether any such reigned in history/’ rejected the 
Round Table as a subject in favour of the Loss of Paradise 
Blackinore wrote two epics — Vrinee Arih m. in ten 
books, and Kt7ig Aithur^ lu twelve books. 

Dry den produced a dramatic opera which he entitled 
King AAliur^ but it was really nothing more than an 
allegory of the events of the reign of Charles II. In his 
Essay on Satire he gives a melancholy account of a pro- 
jected epic, with cither King Arthur or Edward the 
Black Prince as hero, , In allusion to these waiters, Sir 
Walter Scott, m his Intiodvclton to Marmicm^ tells how 
the “ mightiest chiefs of British song ” felt the fascina* 
tion of the Arthurian legends — ^ 

They gleam through Speu-jer’ii el&n dream, 

And miT in Milton's v only theme ; 

And Dryden, in strain 

« Had raised the Table Round again, 

But that a ribald king and court 

Badi^ huii t<^il on to make them sport " 

Scott h imself felt a similar attraction towards this 
ancient minstrel strain” He edited, with notes, 
Thomas the Rhymer's metrical romance, Sir Tristrem, 
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and introduced into hie own J Bndal of | y ^yy>|fttM a story 
of King Artlmr^e love for a faiiy pnncesa 
In 1 BSS jjad y Cha rlo tte Gue et published 
a translation into English of the Welsh legends contained 
in “ the re<i book of llergerst,” which is in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford From the Mabinof^ion TennyB5n| 
has taken the story of his Idyll of Of-mint and Entd. I 
In 1848 lh} ^wpr-^Ytto n jiroduced an epic, in six- 
lined stanzas, f*ri^itlod Kfn^AHhut. 

On Teiinyson the Arthurian Konianw^ began, very oySiJ n!*'**^ 
early in'lis life, to exercise a strong fascination WepJJJJ**®"* 
are told that^ when quiU* a bo}, he chanced upon a copy 
of Malory's book, and often with his brothers held 
numic tournaments after the fashion of kpights of the 
Round Table So early as 1833J ie published The^J^y^ 
of ^halol t. the incidents of which afterwards Formed the 
iramework of the Idyll of Ten years later his 

^tor(fl dfArih ur appeared; an introduction to this poem 
represented it as a fragment of a long epic, all the rest 
of which, as being ** faint Homeric echves, nothing 
worth,” the author had thrown into the fire Five years 
previously to this publication^ Walter Savage Landor, 
who had heard the Moite d'Arthui read aloud from 
manuscript, wTote : ‘'It is moie Homewc than any 
poem of our time, and rivals some of the noblest poetry 
in the Odyssea.*' Two shorter Arthurian ]K>ems, Sir, 

Oahhad and Lanceht and wrero contained in the"* 

same volutne with SlorU Arthur The first issue of 
Idyllit of the King^ comprising only four Idylls — Enidy 
Ehine^ and Gmftmre — appeared in 1859. The | 
remaining Idylls were published at intervals between 
1869 and 1872, with the exception of Balm and Balm, 
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The title 
“IdyUe.' 


'an introduction to Mfrlin and VmmJ contained with 
other pocmfl in a volame given to the world in 188 5, 
Thfl ftripitial fr«yn.«nf. ^ Tin»rfoi-n^^ 

IfUfUii Tk itf i 

' Idyll,’ from cffioi, ‘ a httle picture/ was the 

tiUe originally used, in Greek Literature for short pic- 
i turesque poems, such as the Idjdls^ of Theocritus the 
‘Sicilian (B c. 280), these generally depicrcomtaon in- 
cidents in the life of simple folk m country or in town — 
the loves and jealousies of shepherds, the toils of fisher- 
men, or siglit-seeings in a gri^i city. Later imitators of 
Theocritus (Vergil, for example) took rurjd life almost 
exclusively as the scenery of their Idylls; hence 'idyllic* 
is now generally understood as implying an idealised 
rusticity, the simplicity of the country without its coarse- 
ness So Tennyson calls the shepherd love-song, quoted 
by Ida in The Pnnms^ “a small sweet Idyl,”^ and has 
given the title of " English Idylls to poems like his 
Hora, The Gardener's Daxighier^ and Sm Dreams. But the 
term ‘ Idyll*' may rightly be used of any ‘ picture poem,* 
that is, a poem wkich gives a highly -wrought and com- 
plete representation of apy scene of life and has for 
motive one loading sentiment The Idylls of the King 
are not pastoral poems : they arc of a loftier and nobler 
straio and are infonned with a more serious purpose. 
tEach Idyll is complete in itself as presenting a separate 
picture, but eacli the same time fills its place in a con- 

^ The old spelling was with one L The doable i, which 
better recalls the Greek ongmal, sensed when Brat adopted to 
distinguish heroio descriptive poems from pastorals like thom of 
Theocritus This distinciioo is no longer the modem 

speUiDg tdyU being in general use. 
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Tifctfid series grouped round a central figure. The 
Welve books of the Idylls of ihe King form one groat 
Poem, eh(«raclerised by Epic unity of design and 
deur of tone : they present a fall cyde of heroic story 
and have a rightful claim to be known as the ** Epi^ of ' , 
Artliun” 

The spiritual significance which is seen to* be so 
deeply iiiterfhsed ” through this great poem, now that 
it can be studied as a completed work of aact, was^*****^ 
naturally not so evident in the detached instalments 
first published They w<|[e regarded as rich pictorial 
fanciei} taken, certainly not at random, but without t^ny 
really coherent design, out of a great magazine of 
romantic story” (Hutton, Literary £mys),^nd were read 
with delight for their “ exc^uisite magnificence of style,” 
as Swinburne calls it, thu elaborate melody of rhythm, 
the richness and troth of illustration, and the grandeur 
of tone that marked them. And, indeed, apart from 
afiy secondary significance which they are meant to 
contain, the lover of poetry and romancfi will always 
feel the intrinsic charm both in the form and m the 
substance of these tales of ^^ironder and woe, of amorous 
devotion and fierce conflict and celestial vision.” It is 
for the story and the style that each Idyll should first 
be read; thoix 'tnorar is best reserved for separate, 
subsequent consideration. Accordingly, the reader of 
this voliyne has in the Notes been referred to this' 
Introduction for explanation of any sigpificance deeper 
than that which is evident on the surface of the poems. 

This significance is never obtruded by the poet, 
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tlirouph the whola a et of Idvll s. 
He there describes the work as — 

, an old imperfect tale, 

NeW'Old, and ahadoiving Sense at war with Soul, 

Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, man -shaped, from mountain peak, 
'And elcnves to eairn and crornleth still , or him 
Of f Geoffrey’s Ixtok, or him of Mallcor’s, one 
Toueh’d by the ailultrous 6ngci of a time 
That- hover’d l>etw«M»n war and wautonness. 

And erowniiigs and <lcthKoiie]ncnta 
in 

The King Arthur of tlio idylh is somothing more than 
a model of kingly virtue and knightly prowess, and the 
story of the ^founding and the dissolution of the Round 
TaVilo is not solely a nanativo of romantic adventure, 
and of the loves, the passions, and the sms of knights 
^and ladies. These Idylls leilect the eternal struggle m 
I the life oi mankind of good against evil, of the spiritual 
' against the sensual clement of our nature , that conflict 
which 8t Paul (Bible, Romn vn 13) describes as the law 
in our members ivarnng against the law of our mind. 
A personal friend of the poet’s, Mrs Thackeray Ritchie, 
daughter of Thackeray, himself also an intimate friend 
of Tennyson's, has written us follows regarding the 
scope of the Idylh “ If h* is the record of a 

human soul, the Idylh mean the history, not of one man 
or of one generation, but of a whole cycle, of the faith 
of a nation fciiiing and falling away into dar'kness. ‘ It 
is the dream of man coming mto practical life, and 
ruined by one sin.’ Birth is a mysteiy, and death is 
a mystery, and in the midst lies the table-land of life, 
and its struggle and performance." The IdyVh them* 
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delves arc not devoid of definite, outsi^oken testiraony to 
their own inner meaniiig. In Chitneveie Arthur himself 
recounts how on founding the Order of the Kound Tabic 
he made lus knights swear 

“ To reverence the king, os if he were 
Their conscience, and tlieir conbcience os their king,” 

and later in the same Idyll the repentant queen, recog 
nizing at last the height of Arthur’s punty, cries 

Ah, gr^at and gentle lord 
Who wast, a$ is the confidence ot a saint 
Among bis warring senses, to thy knights.’* 

Yet the poem is not a mere allegory Arthur and his not 

knights and the ladies of lys court are not abstractions sUegory. 
of ideal qualities th ey ane real men a nd wogf^Pf with 
human. feelings jemd tnal^^^ riSOKc ta they do repro 
sent and embody certain virtues and vices, but these 
qualities work and live in their work and their lives. 

Some purely allegorical figures are, indeeif introduced, 
as that of the Lady of the Lake perSonifying Religion } 
and in the visions of Percival in Tlte Holy OraU there is 
more of symbolism than reality. But these figures and 
visions are clearly distinct from the human personm of the 
stories. 

Arthur, then, is a man in whom the higher instincts 
of his nat^ire dominate the lower, and whose whole life * 
is governed by the law within. He is, as Guinevere too 
late acknowledges, the hi ghest and mpst huypan ton.** 

Th e kingdo m which “for a space*’ he establishes, and 
which in laipite of downfall he will come to establish 
again , is the ^ rule of conscience , and in his coniing his 



^naohroniam 
n tho Netting 
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Malory and in 
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foundation of the Round Table for love of Ood and 
men/* his continued endeavour to keep his knights true 
to their vows, his failure, and his mysterious passing 
which is not death, we see a reflection of the conflict 
eternally waged in human life between the spirit and 
the flesh ‘‘with the lusts thereof.” Arthur’s visible 
enetniet are tho heathen, whom he overcomes ; but more 
subtle foes than the heathen are the evil passions and 
the mystic delusions of his own Christian court and 
household, which in tho end prevail over and ruin his 
“ boundless purjiose ” 

Tennyson’s disavowal of an histoncal intention such as 
is cliaracteristic of the true Epic, has been quoted above. 
Indeed, the legends themselves, as read in Malory’s book, 
make no pretence to chronological truth even Malory’s 
sotting of the^stories belongs to times near his own 
rather than to the times which he tells of, to the age of 
chivalry and the Crusades rather lhan to tho rude 
simplicity of the real Arthur’s era, to the twelfth 
rather than to the sixth century. The aufhor of the 
Idylls in his turn bbs gone still further, and while pre- 
serving from Malory the scenic accessories of tilt and 
tournament and heraldic device, as well as the chivalii^c 
virtues of courtesy and reverence for womanhood, has 
placed the court of Arthur in a mental and moral atmos- 
phere not far remote from that in which the poet’s own 
'contemporaries biove. As the pomp and cir^imstance 
.md the roflnement of chivaixy in Malory’s compilation 
are foreign to the times of the ancient British wardeader, 
so the self-questioning of Tristram and the philosophies 
of Dagonet, for example, in The Last Tewnammt^ ore a 
development quite beyond the purview of Malory^ timeO 
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I’ennyson haB tAken the disn pereonagos of tKe eaiiy 
sarrounded as he found them in Malory by the 
romantic glamour and mystidam of a later age, and 
hae idealiaed them still further to suit his own poetio 
purpose and the advanced thought of the ninetaanth 
century. ^ 

It must not, however, he forgotten that the Idea of 
Artliur as a type of half-divine manhood and supreme 
kingliness is no invention of Tennyson^a “ Flos Hegum 
Artiirus,” Arthur the Flower of Kings, the motto 
prefixed to the /(fylht is a phrase from the old 
ohronider, vJoseph of Exeter, who also writcE^ “The 
old world knows not his peer, nor will the ftiture show 
us his equal t he alone towers over all other kings, bettor 
than the past ones, and gyeator than ti^se that are to 
be." Caxton, in his preface to Malory^KI/cw^e Darthur^ 
uses similar language : For m all places, Christian and 
heathen, he is taken for one of the nine worth y^ and the 
tiTrst of the three Chnstian m en." This halo of spiritual 
glory is, b^th in the Chronicles^and in Malory's book, 
crossed and blurred by sin and shanofh, but such a stigma 
is inconsistent with the ideal perfection also ascribed to 
Arthur's character, and even in Malory's presentment it 
leaves no taint on the king's later career. After the 
elevation of the older stories, by the blending with them 
of the Christian mysticism of the Sangraal legends, the 
unearthlji; excellency of the king is the stronger element,^ 
and over-rules the admixture of crime and retribution* 

It is this view of Arthur that Tennyson has adopted: Ttnmmi'n 

, ^ devewptucu 

and it was necessary to reject the inconsistent evil before oc tha ]d«ai 
Mgr'Miiereitt design of Uie ofaaracter could be formed for Arthur, 
flkn pnrjKMe ef e modem .drthnrisd, One Mlit is jj}§n 
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of ]}ii:^ifna.n frailty ja A rthur ia early life : see Merlin, and 
Fmen The ‘‘pure sevciity of perfect Hght" in which 
in manhood the blamelc«^8 king and staiuloss man ” of 
Tennyson’s hhflh moves, as in las proper element, is the 
natural development of the loftier spirit infused m the 
tenth century into the old Chroniclers' conception of 
Arthur's character * the new leaven was bound to work 
until it had leavenod the whole lump. 

The Idylls oj the Kiuq as now publl^^hed comprise the 
hedicalam to the Pnnee (^onsort 

Horeaftor through all times AlWrt the Oood — 

— The Coming of Arthur — ten Idjlls grouped tgg<»ther 
under the general title of The fiound TMe — The PiUbSmg 
of Arthur and an epilogue To the Qtteen The first 
Idyll and the last are tlii^s se{^>arated from the ten 
intermediate jl^ems, and (leak the one with the birth 
of Arthur and his founding of the great Order, and 
the other with the king's last battle and his passing 
from earth They thus differ in subject from the idylls 
treating of ifrthur's knights and the ladies df his court, 
and tins diff’erencei* is marked in thoir style, wjiich is 
inJifilltipjxgtUjL arctic. 

of the Yet the unity of design of the whole series of Idf/Us 
cleaily appears* it is seen rot only m the gradually 
developed story of one gresi sin and its spreading taint, 
but also in incidental features. Thus the story in its 
^ ^course runs through the seasons of one oom|^ete year, 
the phases of Nature in their succession forming a back* 
ground for the successive scenes of the poem. In Tke 
Coming of Arthur we read that it was on the night of 
the new year " that Arthur was bom* Oareth, in the 
next Idyll, starts on his quest of glory at the dawn of a 


Unity 
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^ring mommg, the melody of birds sounds around him) 
and under foot 

The live green Imd kindled into flowers. 

For it was past ihe tune of Eaaterda^ 

The marriage of Arthur and Guinoveie (described in 
The Cominff of Arthur) takes place amid the flowers in 
May Id The Mamage of Gemmt and its continuation, 
OeroAiit and Erivd^ the action of the cliaracters begins ♦‘on 
a summer mom,” and later in the poem wo come to the 
mowers at work, while the sun blazes on the turning 
scythe. Summer is further advanced in Bal%n and Balan 
and in Merlin and Vivien at the outset Merlin, as bo 
crosses the fields, is ^‘foot-gilt” with ♦♦blossom-dust,” and 
in the concluding scene a summer tempest breaks over- 
head. In Lmcelot and Elaiy^e the blossominp^ meadow has 
given place to a field that ♦♦ shone full-atfknmor,” and wo 
road of “ the casement standing wide for heat.” The 
summer is not yet past in the next two Idylls . it is “ on 
a summer night” that the vision of the IIol\ Grail appears 
to the assembled knights. Felleus and Efhrre is the last 
of the summer Idylls: the sun beaW'hke a strong man” 
on the young knight’s holm, and, later, we have the 
mellow moon and the roses of the waning season. In 
The Last Tournament autumn, with it* ‘♦yellowing woods” 
and ♦♦ withered leaf,” succeeds, and the scene closes 
“ all in a death-<lamb, outumn-dnpping gloom.” The last 
of the Jiound Table Idylls shows us Guinevere's flighi 
at a time when the white *mist of early winter clings to 
the dead earth. And, finally, the last weird battle in 
The Pamng of Arthur is fought 

when the great light of heaven 
Burned at his lowest in the rolling year. ^ 
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Hie vonnded king is carried at midnight acraea reeks 
covered with the ice of the dead of winter j jffd -*** 

I mh w4 led 

fcill ci^le. The Sun** now rises to usher in a 
year,** and a different era , 

The old order chAngeth, yielding place to new. 

The more particular significance of the incidents and 
ip characters in the first Idylls The Cmung of ArthWf may 
now be considered. The mystery-* of Aithur^s birth 
points to the searchings of heart, the difficulties, and the 
doubts which ever accompany any human conception of 
the origin of spiritual authority and of duty; and the 
different views taken of that mystery aptly represent 
the varieties of soil upon which the seed of any new 
gospel must *fall. Some will 'always be found who talk 
and act in direct opposition to him who would lead 
them to higher things, and to say, as the scribes of 
Jerusalem said of Christ, “He hath Beelzebub, and by 
the prince of Uie devils casteth he out devils ” : — 

For there bo tha«e who hate him in their hearts, 

Call him baseborn. and since his ways are sweet 
And theirs are bestial, call him loss thaai man. 

In contrast with such base-minded foes we have the 
dreamy belief of the spirituaMy-minded mystic- 

« And there be those who deem him more than man, 
i And dream btia dropp'd from heaven, ^ ^ 

•^for tiie is always “seeking for a sign/* and 

.prone to look for the immediate inteiposition of super- 
natural agency. ^ 

Another dm of minds, which may be placed midway * 
between the base opponents and the mystic believersi^jig^ 
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ly Bediyei fiw This honest hnight ferouMes 
hiioasSS^ with doubts or portents^ and sees no 

reoSCMEi to question or prove the truth of a message which 
comes to him with the sanction of common sense and at 
the same time satisfies his own ideal. Uia recognition 
of the significance of the message and its higher aspe^ 
may be dim and partial, but t 
and practical. To this doss 
although, woman-Uke, she feels a curiosity which she asks 
Merlin to satisfy regarding the roportod wonders of 
The shioitig dragon and tho naked child, 
yet speaking' of the king to her son she says that she 

doubted biro 

No more than he himself. 

In the Coronation scenes many of the details have a 
distinctly symbolic reference. The “three fair queens,” 
With the light from the pictured cross falling upon them, 
p^bably typify the three Christian virtues, yaith, Hop e, 
C haiity. M age Mer lin, “who knew the range "of 
their arls,*^ may aptly e3nnbolizo the l^nte llect . his 
knowledge ranges over all human philosophy, but, as his 
fate, described in Merlxn and Vwien^ shows, it is know- 
ledge without moral restraint or spiritual strength. 

The Lady of tho Lake, who stands near Merlin, 
“ knows a subtler magic than his ow'n,” inasmuch as the 
power of Beligion''^ is based on deeper and strongeft 

* In the Idyll ol Oareth wad Lynetu iv description is given of a 
statue of the liuly of the Lake, standing on the keystone of a gate 
of Camelot . the figure is embellished with many Christian em- 
blems: its arms are stretched out like a cross, drops of baptismal 
water flow fvdiaits hands, fru«a which also hang a censer and a 
sword, nod the sacred fish” floats on its breast The last 
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also BelKcent belongs: 
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foundations than those of any philosophy that science 
can teach. She is clothed in white, the colour of purity: 
incense, the emblem of adoration, curls about her . her 
face is half hidden in the dim religious light ” of the 
holy place . her voice mingles with the hjmina. and, like 
the voice of the great multitude saying Alleluia, beard 
by St John in the Revelation, sounds “as the voice of 
many waters’* her dwelling is in eternal calm, where 
storms cannot reach her and as our Lord walked on 
the (jralileau waves and stilled their tumuli, she can pass 
over the troubled waters of life and calm them with her 
footsteps. 

The sword which she gives to Aithiir is cross hilted . 
see Note to The Coming of Arthur^ 1 285. It is the 
‘‘ sword of the spirit,” to be used against the superstitions 
and falsehoods of heathendonr Its jewelled ornament, 
like the I him and Thammim of tlie Jewish high priest, 
IS emblematic of mystic help and guidance from 
heavenly source 

The inner significanco of the po<*m is further illustrated 
by Merlin’s riddhng^'response to Bellicent’s question and 
by Loodogran’s dream about Arthur, both of which are 
treated of in the Notes . also bv the “ dark sityings from 
of old,” which speak of th# king , these re^iresent the 
vague oracular forecasts wh*' h, after the advent of any of 
thn world’s great teachers, are often said to have gone 
^foro it. • • * 

emblem was one in use among the early Christiann ‘ noticing that 
the initial lettera of the phraee, ^hffVQvt Xpi(rT6r BcoO Soyn^p, 
formed the word IX8T2, fish, they adopted the word and ihe 
form of a fish as Christian symbols. These may be seen cut oa 
tombs in the Catacombe of Rome 
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Before proceeding to the secondary significance ^ 

The Pamng of Arthur^ it will l>c convenient to fracc the 
development of the design of the poem through the 
inU>rmediate group of Id^vU* 

In (^areth and LyneUc the golden age of Arthur^s 
reigrfls depicte d, before the taint of moral i^oisoiTimtlie 
sm of Lancelot and Giiinovore has begun to .be felt. 

The vows of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, utter 
faithfulness in love, and uttermost obedience to the king 
are loyally kept by the whole Order, and true chivalry 
flourishes in all its splendour Gareth himself is full of 
the entliusiasm of youth and of eagerness to serve the 
true ting, w^illing to accept the humblest duty for the 
sake of glory His achievement, the deliverance of the 
captive of Castle Peiilous, is something* more than a 
siiecimen of the work of tflie Bound Table in redressing 
human wrong it is also an image in miniature of the 

Vamndlesa purpose of the king,” the deliverance of the 
soul from bondage to the flesh. 

In The MaiTuvje of Geratni and Geraivt a^d Enidy which 
wore originally pnnted as one Idyll, ^the tain t of im purit y 
first shows itself ; suspicions of his wife^s honour are bred 
in Geraint's rnmi^ by rumours of the queen's unfaithful- 
ness 

In Bolin and B alan, these rumours have gained greater 
currency and strength, and the final catastrophe, the 
death of the two brothers, is due to the shattenng of thei^ 
faith in ftumevereV punty. 

T he taint comes into clearer light in M erUKQLmLF%vkn, 

The “ vast wit and hundred winters ” of the great En- 
dbanter, shrewdness and knowledge and long experience, 
onaupported by moral strength, are powerless to with- 
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stand tj^e seductions of fleshly lusts, In these four Idylls 
the seeds -of sin are sown. 

In the next, Lanceht and Elaine, the bitter fruit 
ripens- tlie death of Elaine, the “siinplo heart and 
sweet/' 18 dirocUy due to Lancelot's false truth to his 
giiilty passion for the queen, 

In The Holy Orail a new element of failure is intro- 
duced the knights, misled by vague dreams and mystic 
enthusiasm, desert the plain and practical duties of 
common life to “ follow wandering fires,” an 4 tr^ijp , faith 

Pelhae and Eiarre shows us the pure and loyal trust 
of a young life turned to bitterness and despair by sad 
experience of the prevailing corruption. 

The triumph of the senses is complete in The Last 
Tournament Tristram, the vector in “ The Tournament 
of the Dead Innocence,” openly scoffs at the king and his 
vows, and the glory of the Kound Table is no more : 
one faithful heJa %e 

COUjI. fool; ^ 

In Guinevere we see that sin has done its work, and the 
smouldering scandal breaks and blazes before the people * 
the Order is splintered into feuds, Uie realm falls to ruin, 


and Arthur goes forth to me'^t his mysterious doom. 

SSSiSkSioeof coucliifting Idyll, Th Passing of Arthur, tells of 
the last battle and the ena of Arthur's earthly life. The 
' king's sensuous fnape is racked with pangs th,at conquer 
trust" but Uiere is no lessening of fortitude^ no weaken- 
^ggjifcjoE- 

** Nay, God, my Christ, I pass bat cannot die.” 


In the conflict that precedes the last dread hour 


confusion and ** formless fear” may fall upon the soul 
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wheat it otoiods forlorn Amid 'the wrecks of its lofty 
purposes, uid prepares to foofe the unknown i^itura. 
But though Arthur sees full well the failure of all the 
purposes of hie throne, his faith is not shakra : he OMt 
still say 

“King am 1, whatsoever he their cty,” 
and the last stroke with Exoalibur, which slays a 
traitor, fitly crowns a life of kingly and knightly achievo* 
menh The lines which follow, from 

So all day long the noise of battle roll'd, 

down to 

And on the mere the wading died away, 
formed the' original fragment Moite (PAtihur. Tho 
i^mboliinu in this portion of the Idyll is less prominent, 
and the stoiy is told with Homeric simpliAty and direct- 
ness. Excalibur, when new no use remains for it on 
earth, is reclaimed by therLady of the Lake, that it may 
equip the king in other regions ; the life and energy 
<^the soul do not en<i| when it passes ^m'eatth. The 
cries of triumphant acclaim, sounding from beyond the 
limit of the world, to welcome the wounded king to his 
isle of rest and healing, recall Leodofoan’s visiop of the 
lon g standing crow n ed ig heaven Arthur’s earthly 
rSlm may reel into the beastj and his Bound 
Table may he dissolved ; but his purity is untarnished, 
his honour is without stain, and the idem which he has 
striven to realize has lost none of its inward vitality add 
ngnificanee. As he passes from earth to ^ vanish into 
lij^t,’' he already ^ves a forecast of his return as the 
representative of the new chivalry, when he shall come 
Witt aU good things, and war shall be no more ^ 
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XiEODOoHAK, tlip King of Camcnarfl, 

, Had one fair daugbtei, and iwine other child ; 

And Hhe waa fairest of all flesh on ejiith, 

Guinevere, and in hei hia one dcdight^ 

For many a petty Ifing eie Arthni came 
Hilled in this isle, alid evei walking \%ar 
Each upon other, wastefl all the laud , 

And still ftom time to lime the heathen host 
SwarmM overseas, and hairicd what was left. 

And so there grew great tracts of wiJJieineah, 
Wtierem the beast was ever m»re and more, 

But man was less and less, till Arthui came 
For first Aurelius lived and fought and die<i, 
And^after him King Uther fought /tnrl dnid, 

But either fail'd to make the kingdom one. 

And after these King Arthm for a space, 

And thro' the puissance of hi« Table Round, • 

Djgew all their petty juincedoms under him, 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and reigned. 


And thus the laml of Oaineliard was waste, 
Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein. 
And none or few to scare or chase tlie Ijeast ; 

86 that wild dog, and wolf and boar and, bear 
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CuuB night and day, toad rooted in the flelde^ 

And ^allow^d hi the gavYlene of the King. 

And ever an<l ation the wolf would eteal 
The children and devour^ but now and then^ 

Her own brood lost or dead, lent her fierce teat 
Todiuman eucklinge t^h.itd the children, honeed 
In her foul den, there at thefl* meat would growl, 30 
And mock their foster-mother on four feet, 

Till, straighten’d, they grew up tOi.wolf<l»ke men, 

Worse than the wolves. And King Leodograu 
Groan’d for the Bonian legions here again. 

And Cffisar’s eagle * then bis brother king, 

Unen,' assad’d him • last a h eDEilhen hor de, 
l^denmg the siRn. 7y:ith,s{aft]^e^rew'*li with 
AnS sp^c that s{:flit^%e 

Qintting fatm^ Jtilb.g«(^azed,^ , 

He knew not wluthipj^he stouKl turn for aid 40 

But — for he heard of Arthur ncwlj crown’d, 

Tlio’ not without an uproar made hy those 
Who oned, ^ He is not Uther’s son * — the King 
Sent to him, ra.> ing. ’ Arise, and help us thon ! 

For here between the man and beast w'e die.’ 

And Arthur yet had done no deed of arms, 

But heard the ^1, and came , teid Guinevere 
Stood by the castle walls to wat^h him pass ; 

But since he neither wore jy^hatm or shield 
The golden symto) of hu kinglihood, 

But rode a siuiple knight among bis knights, 

And many of these in richer aims thah he, 

She saw him not, or mark’d not, if she saw. 

One among many, tho’ his face was bare. 

But Arthur, looking downward as he fMud, 

Felt the light of her eyes into his life 
Smite on the sudden, yet rodli on, and {stchM 


50 
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His touts bsside the torsal Then he drsy» 
The heethen ; mftory elew the beasts ana felled 
^ The forest, letting in the ann, and made 
Rroad pathwsya for the hunter and the kni^t 
And so retum’d. 

* ^ 

For i^ile he linger’d there, 

A doubt Uiat ever smoulder’d in the hearts 
Of those great LoikIs and Barons of his realm 
Flash’d forth and into war for most of these, 
CoUeagumg with a score of petty kings, 

Made head against him, crying, ‘ Who is he 
^ That*he should rule ua } who bath him 

King tJthcr’a son ? for lo I wo look atlitin, 

And find nor face nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 
Are like to those of Utber wliom we Ifhew. 

This is the son of QosIoIb, not the King*; 

This is the son of A)iton, not iStie King/ 

And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and th roe^s and agonies of the life, 
Desiring to be join’d w*ith Guinevere > 

And thinking as he rode, ‘ Her/ather said 
That there between the man and beast they die 
Shall 1 not lift her from this laud of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with me ? 
What happiness to reign a lonely kmg, 

Vext— -O ye stors that shudder o^erjne, 

0 earft that so undest hollow under me, 

with 7 for saving I be join’d 

ionear that is* the faAest under heaven, 

1 seem as nothing in the mighty world. 

And eaanot will my will, nor work my work 
WhoUy, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But were 1 join’d with her, 
TSmti we live together as one life, 
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And roijujnirig with one will in everything 
Have powei on thie dark land to lighten it, 

And flower on tine dead world to make it live.' 

Thereafter— ae he speaks who tells the tale— - 
When Arthur reach'd a field-of- battle bright 
With pitchM pavilions of Ins foe, i 
Waa all bo clca.r About he «tw 
Tile "Irriyiiist on 

And even in high «lay tlie momiug star 
So when the King hiul set his banner broad, 100 

At once fiom eitlier side, with trumpi^t-blast, 

And shouts, aiul oint ions shrilling unto blood, ^ 

The long-lanced battle let their hcirses lun. 

Ainl now the Baioiis and the kings prevail'd, 

And now the *King, as here and theie that war 
Went swaying , but the Powers who walk the world 
Made lightnings and great ihundei^ over him. 

And dazed all e>e», till Arthui by mam might, 

And mightier of Ins hands with every blow, 

And leading all his knighthood threw the kings 110 
CWdilos, Urie«, ('radleniont of Whales, 

Claiuiias, and iJlanayce of Nt»i thumloerland> 

The King Brandagoras of LAtangor, 

With Aiignisant of Erin, Morganoie, 

And Lot of Orkney TJien, l>eforo a voice 
As dreadful as the shout of oi*o wdio ae<?a 
To one who sms, and deems himself alone 
And all the woild asleep .ney s'wervcHi and brake 
Fh iJig, and Aiihnr callM to stay the brands ^ 

That hack'-^ am'^ng tlie Abel's, ‘*Ho ' they yield " 120 

So like a pd.mted list tie the vrar stood 
Silenced the l ixffig fln^iet^^tltsJend, 

A nd i n the heart o f A rthiA!.. joy was loiyl 

He laugh'd upon his warrior whom he loved 

And honour'd most. ^Tlion dost not doubt me King, 
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So well thiAo arm hath wrought for me to-day^* 

* Sir and my liege,’ he cried, 'the fjic of God 
Descends upon thee, in the battle-field 
I know thee for my King 1’ Whereat the two, 

For each had wardeil either in the hght, 130 

Sware on the field of death a death lass love • 

Anri Arthur said, ’ Man’s word is Goii in man : 

Let chance what will, I tinist thee to the death/ 

Then quickl>^ fiom the f oiigliten field he sent 
XTlfiuH, and Brastiaa, and Botuvere, 

Hia ncw-niadc knights, to King Leodogran, 

^Saying, * If I in aught have served thee 
Give me thy daughtoi (Jruinevere to wife/ 

Whom when he heard, Lefniogran in^heart 
Debating — * How shoishl L that am a king, 140 

However much }ie help me at my ncorl, 

Give my one daughter saving u> ii king, 

And a king’s son i — lifterl his voicr*. and calTd 
A hoary man, his ohani1»eTlAiu, to >*hfuii 
Tic trusted all things, and of him lerpijif^d 
His counsel ‘ Knowest thou aught of Arlhui's hirfh V 

Then spake the hoar^’' chamberlain and said, 

*Sir King, tViere are but two old nieii that know , 

And each is twice as old as I*, and oiu* 

Is Merlin, the wise man that ever served 1 50 

King Uther thro’ his magic art , and one • 

Is Merlin’s master /'so they call him) Tile\», 

Wiio taught hiWi magfe , but llie scholar ran 
Before the master, and so far, that Bio vs 
Laid magic by, and sat him down, and w rote 
All things and whatsoever Mctlin did 
In one great annai-l>orjk, where after-vc^ars 
Will learn the secret of our Arthur's birth/ 
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To whom the King Leodoginn replied, 
friend, had I been holpen half aa weQ 160 

By this King Arthur aa by thee to-day. 

Then beaat and man had had their share of me : 

But summon here before us yet once 'more 
tJISus, and Braatias^ and Bedivere.^ 

Then, when they came before him, the King said, 

* I have seen the cuckoo chased 1>y Idfcer fowl, 

And reason in the chase but wherefore nbw 
Do ihese^your lords stir up the heat of war, 

Some calling Arthur bom of Gorlovs, 

Others of Anton ? Tell me, >e yourselves, 170 

Hold ye this Arthur for King tJ therms son 1' 

% 

And XTlfius'hnd Brastias mtiwerd, ^ Ay ^ 

Then Bedivere, the tirst of all hiu 
Kmghteci ^y Artliur at his crowumg, sjpake— 

For bold in heart and act and word was he, 

Whenever slander breathed against the King— 

* Sir, ^ere many rumours on tins head . 

For there be those who hate him in their hearts, 

Cali him basebom, and stnoe his ways are sweet, 

And theirs are bestial, bold him less than man ^ 160 

And there be those who deem him more than man, 

And dream he dr6pt fidm h^ven t but my belief 
In all this matter — s o y e care to learn — 

Sir, for ye know tbarlr King Uther’s time 
The pnnoe arid warrior Gorlots, he that held 
Tintagil enstk by the Comfsh sea, 

Was yredded with a winsome wife, Tgerne : 

And daughters had the borne whereof, 

Lot% wi^ the Queen of Orkney, Bellicenty ^ 

Hath ever like a loyal caster cleaved 
To Arthur,— -but a son she had not borne* 


190 
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And Uther cAst upoo her Sf lov« : 

JBut i^e, a tttainleiui 'vrite to OorloKA, 

8o loaiboci the bright duihooour of hie 1 oto» 

That Oorlote and King UUiet wout to war ; 

And overthrown waa Gorlolici and alam. 

Then TJther in hie wrath and heat beaieged 
Ygeme within Tihtagfly where her inen^ 

Seeing the mighty swarm ahcmt their wallSf 

Ijeft her and fled, and Uthor enter’d in, «0# 

And there wan none to rail to but himself. 

So, eompaes’d by the power of the King, ^ 
iEnforoed she was to wed him m her tears, 
iAnd with a shameful swiftness ; afterwanl, 

^*Not many moons, King tJiher died bhnself, 

Moaning and wailing for an heir to mile 
After him, the realm should go tcf wrack. 

And that sam e itight^ the n ight of t he yew 

By reason of the mCwrncfce aiidT grief 

That vert hia mother, all before his lime, SIO 

Was Arthur bom, and all as soon oa born 

DeKver^d at a secret |K>stern-gate 

To Merlin, to be bolden far a]>ait ^ 

Until his hour should come ; becauHc the lords 
Of that fierce day were as thb lords of this, 

Wild beasts, and surely would have tom the child 
PiecSkneal among them, had they known , for each 
But sought to rule for his own self opd hand. 

And many hated Utber for the sake 
Of Oorlots. therefore Merhn took the ^ild, • 220 
gffiVA l^im to ISfir Aiti'im), aCoH'Tffilgfit^ 

ASd aacii^tlFf^Sri^ ; and his wife 

Nursed the young pnnce, and rear’d him withjber own ; 

And'no man hnew. And ever since the lords 

Have fqj|t|^ten like wild beasts among themselves, 

Qo that the realm has gone to wrack : but now. 

This years when Merlin (for his hour had come) 
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Bicnight Atthnr foiYli, and »et him lu the hall, 
IVoHahnm;?, ** Here w Uther’s heir, yoiii kinp/* 

A huu<ired voices cned^ “Away with liiiii ' 23(» 

Ko king of ouis ' a son of OorloJs he, 

Or else the child of Anton, and no king. 

Or else basehom ” Yet Meilin thro' hi* craft, 

An<i while the* people clamoui'd for a king. 

Had Arthiu crown’d , )»iit aftei, the great lords* 
Banded, and so bmke out iii open wai ’ 

Tlien while the King debated iMth liimself 
If Arthur were the duld of Hhamefulnesa, 

Or bonj the son of (lorlom, after death, 

Oi Utliei’a son, and boin bcfoie hift time, 240 

C>i whether th<^c‘ were tnith in anything 
Snul by these pc, there ramf- to ('auiehard, 

With Gawain and young Mcklr^ed, hei t\%o soua, 

Lot’s wife, the Queen i>f Oikwey,^Bellii:cnt , 

Wlioni aa he could, not as he would, the King 
Made feast for, saying, Ob tliey sat at meat, 

‘A doubtful thrcuie is ice on summer seas 
Ye come from Aithut s court Victoi hia men 
lU‘|)i^it him ! Yea, but ye - think \e this king — 

So many those that hate him, and bo strong, 250 

So few his knights, howevei brave they be — 

Hath body enow to hold Ins foemen dowm V 

^ *0 King,’ she cned, 'er I I wdl tell thee ■ few, 

Few, but all biave, nil of one mind with him ; 

For I was neai him when the savage rells • 

Of Ilther^ peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crown’d on the dais, nnd Ins waiTioi s cned, 

“Be thou the king, and we wuU work thy wul) 

Who love thee.” Then the King in low deep tones. 

And simple words of great authority, 260 
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B<>TJnd them by bo Btrait vows tifhiB own self, 

ITiat when they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 
Were as at the pacing of a ghdat. 

Some flush’d, and others dazed, as one \iho waken 
lialf-hlinded at the coming of a light 

‘But' when he spake and cheer'll hm Talde Bound 
Wit If large, divme, and corafortablo words, 

Beyond my tongue to t<dJ Ihce-- I behuJd 
From eye to eye thro' all tlitir Ordei flash 
A momeutao" hketiesn of the King 270 

And ere it left their fa<^*eM, thio' the ciorh 
A nd tliose around it and the Cnu'ifiod, 

^ Down from the casement o%’er Arthur, smote 
FJame'-coloiir, vert and a^ure, in three itiys, 

One falling upon each of thr^ fair j|iu^s. 

Who str>o<l in silenoe year hi« throne, the fnends 
Of Arthur, gazing* bn him, tall, with blight 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need 

•And there I saw mage Meiliii, whose vast wit 
And huu<1red winters are but as the hynds 280 

Of loyal ^-ussals toiling foi their liege 

•And near him stood the ^dy of the Lake, 

Wlio knows a subtler magic ¥han his owm— 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wondeiful. 

She gave the King hi« huge yosg-hilted a w*ord. 

Whereby to drive the heathen out a niwt , 

Of incense curl’d about her, and her face 
Wellnigh was*hidden*in the minster gloom ; 

But there was heard among the holy h 3 rmn 8 
A voice as of the waters, for she dwells 290 

Down iiv a deep , calm, wliatsoever stoi ms 
May shake the world, and when the surface rolls, 

Hath power to walk the waters like our Lord 
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‘lliere like wine I belield Kxcalibnr 
Before him at hia crowning borne, the sword 
That rose fn^m out the bosom of the lake. 

And Arthur row*d across and took it- rich 
With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt, 

Bewildeiing hearraSicPeye — the blade so biiglit 
That men me blinded by itA-on one side, 300 

Graven iii the oldest tongue of all this world, a 

Take me,'* but turn the blade and ye shall see, 

And written in the speech ye speak \ ourself, 

“ Oast me away J ” And sad was Arihur^s face 
Taking it, but old Merlin ct»un»cird him, 

“Take thou and strike ' the time to co-st away 
Is yet far-ofh” »So this great brand the king 
Took, and by this will beat liis foemcn down * 

Thereat Leodogran rcjoice<l, but thought 
To Sift his dojtibtings to the last^il^d ask’d, 310 

Fixing full eyes of question ou her face, 

‘The swallow and the swift arc near akin. 

But thou art closer to this noble prince, 

Being his own dear sister and she said, 

‘Daughter of Gorlols and Ygeme am T / 

‘And therefore Arthur’s sister?’ ask’d the King. 

She answer'd, ‘ These be secret things,’ and sign’d 

To those two sons to pass, and let them be 

And Qawain went, and breaking into song 

Sprang out, and follow’d by lire fl^mg hair 390 

Ban like a colt, and leapt all he saw 

But Modred laid his ear oeside the doors, 

And there liali-heard ; that (afterward 

Struck for Ihe throne, and stiikmg found his doom. 

And then the Queen made ansa^er, ‘ What know I ? 
For dark my mother was in eyes and hair, 

And dark in hair and eyes am 1 , and dark 
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Waa Gorlols, yea and dark was Ctbcr too, > 
WeUiiig;h to blackneae ; but this King is fair 
Beyond the race of Bniona and of men 930 

Moreover, alv^ays in my mind I hear 
A cry from out the dawning of my life, 

A mother weeping, hear her say, , 

*‘0 that ye had some brother, pretty one, 

To guard thee on the rough ways of the world.** * 

* Ay/ said the King, *and hear >e such a cry? 

But when did Arthur chance upon thee first ?’ 

*0 King ! ’ she cried, ‘and I will tell thee true • 

He found me first when yet a httlc niaid 

Beaten I had been for a little fault 340 

Whereof I waa not guilty ; and out I tan 

And flung myself down on a Iwink of h^ath, 

And hated this fafnw'orld and all therein, 

And wept, and wish'd that I were dead ; and ho — 

I know not whether of himself he came, 

Or brought by Merlin, who, tlie> «a\, can walk 

Unseen at pleasure - he at my 

And spake sweet words, and comforted iii> heart. 

And dried my tears, being a child with me 
And many a time he came, and evermore 350 

As I grew greater grow with me , and sa/1 
At times he seem'd, and sad with huo^ was I, 

I Stem too at times, and then 1 loved him not, 

But sweet again, and then T h.ved liini well 
And now of late I see less and less, 

But those find; days hacFn||bldcn Imurs for roe, 

For then T surely thought he would be king 

•But let me teJI thee now another tale ; 

For Bleys, our Merlin's master, as they say, 

XHed but of late, and sent his cry to me, 


330 
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To hear him B]»eak iJefore be left his life 
Shrunk like a fa.ij'y chanfjeling Uv the nmcje , 

And when 1 enter’d -told me that himself 
And Me'lm ever Boived about the Kin^j;, 

ITthei, before he died , and on the night 
When Uthei in 'J'lntapil past^away 
Moaning and w'ailnig foi an heir, the two 
Left the still King, and poahing foith to biealhe. 

Then frtun tin. tawth* /arate>va\ li\ the chasm 
IVseenilmg thio’ the dismal night — a night 370 

in wlneh tlio bonmN of he«iven and earth were lo‘<t - 
BehfM, flo high upru* the dieAiy dee]»s 
It He< iriM in hea^en, a ship, llie sh.ipt tlnueof 
A diagcvn wing'd, and all liimi siem to styin 

S lit with a shiniinT^ people on d<Jj;k^, 

gone aa sOon an Be(*ri And then the 
Diopt to the eov’f, and wat*hMjfhe gio^it sea fall, 

Wave afier Wii\e, catli mightier ♦^han the last, 

Till I ist, a ninth oik, githenng half the ileej^ 

And full of voices, Hh)w]\ lose and plunged 380 

Itoaring, ami all the wa\e was in a tianie 
And dowm thc^wa^e and in the llaine was borne 
A naked babe, and ro<le to Meilins feet. 

Who btoojit and caught the babe, and cind “The King ’ 
lleie IS an lu ii foi Utliei And the fiinge 
Of tliat gieat bleaker, sw^eijnng up ilie stnind, 
leash'd at tlie w'lAtid as he Bfiakc the v-'ord, 

And all at once all round lu* tose in fire. 

So that the child and he w* clothed in liie 

And presently theieaftoi follow’d calm, 390 

Free sky and stai ^ “And ¥!ii'**kaine c Pnld,^* he said, 

“ Is he wh'' ’cigns . noi coidd T j/ait in peace 
Till this were told And saving this the seei 
Went thro’ the sti-ait and dreadful jiass of death, 

Not evei to be question'd an> more 
Save on the further side ; but when I met 
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Merlin, an<l awlcM him if theae thintrs woi‘o truth — 

The whuiin^^ tlxag**n and the nakc‘4 child 
Doacemhng in the glory of the f«tM8 — 

He Liughd as is hia wout, and aiis\\cr'd me 400 

Tn iiddling tri]»leta of old time, and sfiid 

J * “ 1^^ lain, and aun \ a rauilpow jju the hk> 1 
A young man will be wiser by and , 

All old rnan'b \^]t nia^ waudet uio he dus 
Rain, r«iiii^ and Him ^ a lauibovi ou tin) lu» * 
la tlue to me, and tiiat to thee ; 

And truth or « lothod oi naked let it lie 
X Ham, aun, and lain * and the fu^e blossom bhu^s * 

{ Sun, lam, aii<l huu ' and ^^lK^c is In. Mho kmuvs? 

From the gieat deep t(> the gicat deep )yi‘ goes/' 410 

‘So Merlin iiddJmg aftigtr’d rnt , but thou 

Fear n<»l to give this King l!nm <^rds tliild, 

l5uine\ere hu great baidn of him will ting 

Hereafter , and daik Ha> mgs fioin of old 

Rangin'; arel jmgnig Ihio’ the iiiiiuis i>t men, 

And echo’d h\ old folk hesnle their 

Foi f omfoii: aftei their wai|:cov4n k is dont , 

&jM;ak of the King , and Merlin m oui time 

Hath spoken also, not in jest, and .sworn 

Tho' men may wound him that he w^ill not die, 420 

But pass, again to come , and ihen oi now 

Utterl\ smite the heathen underfoot 

* * • 

Till these and all men had him foi fluir king ’ 

She spake and King T-ieodojjran rejoiced, 

Rut musing ‘ ^hall I ariH’wer yea or nay ^ * 

Doubted, and <lrowsed, nodded and slept, and saw, 
Dreaming, aj^upc of laud tbatever grew, 

Field after field, up to a height, the peak 
Xlaze-bidden^ and thiereun a phantom king, 
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IfAwlootning, and now lost , and on 430 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd yw 

Fire glimpsed ; aM.d all the land from xwf and nek, 

In drifts of junoke before a wind, 

Sr^treaiu’d to the peak, and mingled with the liaae 
And made it tliieker ; while the l>hantom king 
Sent out at limes a voice , and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and hurnt^ dying, ‘No kilig of ours, 

Nfi'soii of Uther, and no king of ours / 

Till with a wink his dieam w^aa changed, thejbax<' 440 
Descended, and the solid earth became 
As nothing, bnt the King stood out in heaveii, 

Crown’d And Leodogran avcokc, and sent 
Ulfiufl, and Bras lias and Bedivere, 

Back to the court of Arthur ansvrenng yea 

m 

Then Arthur chaTgecl liis warnor wliom he loved 
And honoured most, Sii Lancelot, to ride forth 
And bring the Queen, — and watch’d him fi om the gates 
And Lancelot past away; among the fla^g^jers, 

(For then Wws latter Apiil) and return’d 460 

Anioug the flowers, in Ma>, with (Tiiineverc 
To whom arrived, by Ihibnc the high saint, 

Chief of the church in Britain^ and before 
The stateliest of her altar-sbnues, the King 
That morn was married, while in stainless white, 

The fair liegimiers of a pobfer time, 

And glorying lu their ^ ^ws and him, his knights 
Stood round Iimi, and rejoicing in his Joy 
Farjabone the fleldit of Majt jiio' 

The sacred altai blossonTd white with May, 460 

The Son of hjay descended on .their King, 

They gazed on all earth^s beauty in their Queen, 

BolTd incense, and there past along the hymns 
A voice as of the waters, while the two 
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Sware at the ehrine of Chnat a deatliiesA love : 

And Arthur isaid^ * Behold, thy doom is mine. 

Let chance what will, 1 love thee to the death 
To whom the Queen replied with drooping eye«, 

'King and my lord, I love thee .to the death 
And holy Dubric spread hiH liaiuU and ei^ake, * 470 
' Reign ye, and live and love, and make the world 
Other, and may thy^ Queen Iw one with thee, 

And all thia Chder of thy Table Round 
Fulfil the bouiidle&s jiurpoae of their King 

So Dubrjc aaid ; but when they left the ahnne 
"^ISatJ^rdj^fromJ^m befcue tlie portal atood, 

In scornful stillness gazing aa they past , 

Then while they paced a city all on file 
With sun and clotli of gold, the truni|Hita blew, 

And Arthur's kinghthoiftl saiffg lief fire the King — 480 

'Blow trumi^t, for the world is white with Jklay , 
Blow tnimpct, the long night hatli roll'd away » 

Blow' thro' the living world — ** Let the King reign." 

• 

'Shall Rome or Heathen rule in Arthui’s realm? 

Flash brand and lance, fall battleaxc upon helm, 

Fall battleiLxe, and flash bmnd ' Let tite King reign. 

' Strike for the King and live ’ his knighta have heard 
That God hath told the King a secret word 
Fall battleaLxe, and flash brand t li* t the King reign • 

'Blow trumpet f he vmII lift us from the dust 490 
Blow trumpet ! live the strength and die the lust ! 
Clang battleaxe, and clash brand ! Let the King reign. 

'Strike for the King and die ^ and if thou diest, 

The King is King, and ever wills the highest. 
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‘ Blow, for our Sun la mighty in hia May * 

Blow, for our-rnn la mightier day by da> ! 

dang battleaxe, and olash biand ! Let the King reign 

•'file King will follow Clirmt, and we the King 
in wlkoni high Crod hath breathefi a secret thing 500 
Fall battleaxe, and flash brand * Let the King reign" 

So sang the knighthood, moving to then hall 
There at the banquet those Lords from Rome, 

The slowly-fading mist less of the world, 

Stifnle in, and claiiuM then tribute as of 3 ore 
Blit Arthur spake, * Behold, foi tliese ha\e sworn 
To wage inj' wrars, and woi-ship me then King , 

The old oidci t hangeth, ^ loldiiig plare to new’' ; 

And we that fight for oui fair fathei Olirtst, 

Seeing that y e be grown io</ weak and old 510 

To diive the heathen from >otir Roman wall, 

No tiibute will wu* pay " so those gieat lords 
Drew back m wrath, and Aithui strove with Home 

And Artfhur and his knighthood for a space 
Weic all one will, and thro* that strength the King 
Drew 111 the potty princedoms under him. 

Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes, and mafic u realm and reignM. 
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That story which the bold Sir Bedivere, 
^First made and latest left of all the krights, 
Told, when the man was no more than a voice 
In the white winter of his age, to those 
With whom he dwelt, new faces, other minds 
• 

For on their marchtto westward, Bed iv ere, 
Who slowly paced among the slumbering host, 
Heard in his tent the moanmgs of the King 

‘ I found Him in the shining of the stsi-s, 

I mark'd Him m the flowering of His fields, 
But in His ways with men I find Him not 
I waged His wars, and now I pass and die 
O me ' for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world, 

But had not force to shnpe it as he would/ 

Till the High God behold it from bevoiid, 

And enter it, and make it beautiful 7 
Or else as if the "world ^ere w'hoHy fair. 

But that these eyes of men are dense and dim, 
And have not power to see it as it is , 
Perchance, because we see not to the close 
For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 
And have but stricken with the sword in vain , 
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And all wliereon I lean’d in -wife and fnend 
In traitor U» m 3 ' peace, ami all my realm 
Heels bar k into the bea<»t, and is no more. 

My God, thr»u hast forgotten me in niy death t 
Nay — OtkI nyy C’hiist — J }>ass but shall not die,’ 

Then, ere the last weird battle in the went, 

Tliere ramc on Aithur sleeimi#^^ (Jawaiii killd 30 

In Laiiffh^t’s wai, the of Gawain blown 

Aloiijr H M'anderni^ wind, and past his ear 
Went shcillni^, ‘Hallow, hollow afl delight 1 
Hail, King ' to iurnTi»w then shalt pass away 
Farewell ' tliere is an isle of lest for thee y 

And r am blown along a wondering wind, 

And hollow', hollow, hollow all delight’ 

And fainter oiiwanl, like wild birds that change 
Tlietr scasoh in the night and w’^ail tht'ir way 
Fiom ehuid to tlond, down the long w'lnd the dieain 40 
SliriU’d , but in going niiugled with dun cnea 
Far 111 the moonlight haze among the hills, 

As of some louel 3 ' cit 3 ' sack’d b}' night, 

When all is Soat, and W'lfe and child with wail 
Pass to new' lords , and Arthui w''oke and call’d, 

‘ Who siiake ? A dream O light u|x>n the wind, 

Thine, Oawain, w as tlio voice — are these dim cries 
Thine? or doth all that hauiitii the waste and wild 
Mourn, knowing it will go along with me ? * 

Tins hcaril the bold Sir B burerc and spake : 50 

‘ O me, iny King, let pass w tiatever will, ^ 

Elves, and the harmless glamour of the field ? 

But in their ihy name and glory" cling 

To all high places like a golden doud 
For over • but as yet thou «ihalFnot pas& 

Light was Gawain in life, and light in death 
Is Gawain, for the ghost is as the man ; 
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And care not tliou foi droAius from him, but rise— 

I hear the ntopn of Mcnired ui thi* 

And with him many of thy poo}>le, and knighta 60 
Onoe thine^ whom thou liaiit l4»ved, but grown 

Than heathen, spitting at tfieir and tliec 

Right well in heart they know thee for the King.* 

Aonae, go forth and conquer aa of old ' 

Then spake King Arthur to Sii Rediveie : 

^Far other is this battle in the west 

Whereto we nioi^e. than when we strove in youth, 

And brake the |iett\ kings, and fought with Home, 

Or thiust the heathen ih« Ttorartii wall. 

And 8hoq]i hjin tliio^ the north ID doom is mine 70 
To war against my people and inv knights 
The king wdio fights hit* |»s*ple fights himself 
And they my kuight?q»who h>ve#l im oiire, the stroke 
Thai strikes them d^ail ih as in\ death to me. 

Yet let iis hein'c, and find oi feel a way 
Thro' this blind haze, wlinh e\ir sincie 1 saw 
One lying in the dust at Almosbiiry 
Hath fohhsl in the yiossos of the wiirld^ # 

Then rose the King and moved his IjohI b^ night, 

And ever push’d Sir Modi**d, league by league, 80 

Back to tlie sunset boiih<l of I^yoiinesac’ — 

A land of old upheaven from the al>\s« 

By fire, to sink into tlie abyss again , 

Where fragments of f<»rgottcn dwedt, * 

Ax^ the long mountains ended itt a coast 
Of evcav'shiftm); sand,* and far away 
The phantom circle ol a nnxtiiiug sea. 

There the pumuer could pursue no more, 

And be tliat flrsl nO further fly tlie King , 

And thcre^ that day when the great light of heaven 90 
Born'd at his lowest ui the rolling year. 
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Oil the waste sand ty the want^ sea they closed. 

Nor'ever >ot had Arthiit fought a tight 
Like this last, dim« weird battle of the west 
A deathwhite mist slept over sand and sea 
Wheieof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down witli hi8 blood, till all his heart was cold 
VTiih fornileHs feai , and ev'n on Aitliur fell 
Confusion, sinoo he saw not whom lie fought. 

For friend and foe were shadow^s in the nust, 100 

And friend slew fiieiid not knowing whom he slew , 

Anil some had \isions out of golden youth, 

Aiul some beheld the taees of old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle , and in the mist / 

Was many a noble deed, many a base, 

Anti rlianre ami ciart and slicngth m single hghta, 

And ever and anon with host to In^st 

Shocks, and .the sphnteMiig KpMi,tho haitl mail hewn, 

Shield-bi*^akings, and the clash of brands, the crash 

Of battleaxes on shatter’d helms, and shnoks 110 

After the Christ, of thoae who falling down 

liook’d u]) for heaven, and only saw the mist , 

And shouts tjf he«itUen and the traitor knights, 

Oatlis, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 

Sw*eat, wiithings, anguish labouring of the lungs 
In tliat close mist, and cryings for the light, 

Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead 

Last, as by some one deathbeo after wail 
Of sutTeniig, silence follows, < thro death 
Or deathlike swoon thus oi'er all tliat shore^ 120 

Save for some whi'^per of the deething seas, 

A dead hush it , but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier towaid twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the North, and blew 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
Rose, and the pale King glanced across the field 
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Of battle bat no man was moving there ; ^ 

Nor any cry of Chnstiau heard theivon. 

Nor yet of heathen ; only the wan wave 
Brake m among dead faceB» to and fro 130 

Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow heimets of the fallen, 

And ahiverM brands that once 1 ad fonghl with Borne, 
And rolling far along the gloomy nhuitis 
Tjje voice of days of old and daN s to be 

Then s|)ake King Aithiir to Sir Ilcdiveie, 

And whiUM than the niiat that all day long 
Had held the field of battle w'aa tlie King 

* Hearest thoii thin great v«iu e that shakcH tlio world, 
And wastes the narrow’ lealui whereon we move, 140 
And beats ufKjii the fa<V»s of the tlead, 

My dead, as tho* they had n<»t <hod for me 7 — 

O Beibveic, foi on my heait Iiath fall'n 
Confusion, till I know in>t what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor wdicther I Ini King 
Behold, I seem but King among tlie deffil ' 

Then spake the bold Sir Bcdivere , * My King, 

King everywhere ^ and «o the dead have Kings, 

There also will I ly^^ryhip thee as King 
Yet still thy life is whole, and still I live, 150 

Who love thee , but who hates thee, he that brought 
The heathen bac^ among us, yonder stands, 

Mo4red, unhamiM, th^ traitor of house * 

Then spake the King * My ho^e bath been uiy 
doom 

But call not thou this traito^f my house 
Who liath but dwelt beneatn^cme roof with me 
iXyTiooee are rather they who sw are my vows, 
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Ye^even while they brake them, own^'d me King. 

Ann well for thee, saying in my tlark hour, 

When all the piu port of my fchiYvne bath faiPd, 100 
That quick or dead thrm holdeat me for King. 

King am T, whatatiever be thoir cry ; 

And one hiat act of kmghfHKl shalt thou see 
Yot, ere 1 pass.* And uttering this the Kmg 
Made at the man * then Modrerl smote hia liege 
Hard on that helm which many a heathen sword 
Had beaten thhi , while Aiihiir at one blow, 

Sinking tlie hist stroke with Kxealihur, 

Slew him, and all but slam liunself, he fell 

So all dav long the noise of battle roll’d 170 

Among lilt* nionntaui*^ by the 'winter sea , 
lentil King Ai thill ’s labk*, man by man, 

Had falPn fn L}<'nnesHe alioiil: their lonl, 

King Arthur Tlun, iK^rause fiia wound "was deep, 

The Vmld Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

And Vxire hihi to a clu^nd lugh the field, 

A broken chancel with a bioken 

Tliat stood on a dark strait of liarren land . 

On one side lay the Ocean, ami on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full, y 180 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere * 

^llie sequel of to-day unsolders all , 

The gooiliiest fellowship of fein uis knights 
"Whereof this world holds rev^ i*h Such a sleep 
They sleeji -^the men J lovea., I think tliat we i 
Shall never mori^, ?tt any future timeii 
Delight our with talk <if knightly deeds. 

Walking ab^nit tlio gardens and the halls 
Of Camel ot, as iii tVie days that wei e. 

I perish by this people which I made, — 190 

Tho^ Merlin sware that I should come again 
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To rul<& otjoe more ; Init, let ti'hat vill l>e, be, 

I am so rWply thro’ the helm ** 

That without help I c^anmtt lost till niorn 
Thou therefore tiike iny bmucl Kxi*alihur, 

Which was my prule ' foi^thnu iviiiifTwhcicat how 
In tliose old tlayt^, one suinmoi noun, an urtii 
Bose up from out tlie Inwom of tho lake, 

Clothed ill wliite Niiiute, mystic, woinlerful, 

Huldiii§r the Hword- aiul how ( rnwM tu losB fitX) 

And took it, and have ^'oin it, like a king ; 

And, w^hereaof \ei I am miiig or told 
In aftertime, this alsi> shall be known 
But now delay not take Kxcahhm, 

And fling him far int*> tlie nndflli mere 

Watch what thou h^csi am) huhlly bring me word' 

To him i-ephed the bohJ Sir Ih'djveie * 

‘It 18 not meet, Sir King, t<* )e^i%e tbet* thus, 

AidleaH, alone, and «imittei! thio’ the lielm - 
A little thing may haim a a’oiawled man ; 210 

Yet I tfi> liest will all jw*rfoim at full, 

Watch what I see, au<l Iightlv bnng iht e word ' 

So saying, from the luuiM Hhiiiu* lie pt, 

AikI in the tiKMiU athwait the plart. of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty bonen of aiK ient men. 

Old knights,* and caoi them th** sfa-viimJ sang 
Shrill, chill, \vjth ilakos of Jfc st*-ppiiig il(»wn 

By zigziag patlis, and jntJj of jK>int*d rock, 

On^e on the shining Iriels of th«* lake 

There drew he f<irth th** brand Kxcalihur,, 220 

And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon. 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled kr^en with frejnt against the hilt . 
for all tile haft twinkled 'with diamond sparks. 
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Myriads of topaK-lic^hts, and jarinth-i^^ork 
Of RuYitlcBt jewellery He gazed so long 
That both Ins ey es were diizzled as he stood. 

This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

III act to thiow but at the last it seem'd 

Tietter to leave Excalibnr otniceard 230 

There in the many>knotted watorflags, 

That whistled stiff and dry abi>nt the marge 
So slro<le he back slow to the wounded King 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivtre 
‘ Hast thou performM niv mission which I gave? 

What IS It thou hast seen ? or wliat hast heard ?' 

And answer made the bold Sir Beilivcre * 

*I heaid the ripple washing yi tlie loeds, 

And the wild w'ater Jappmg on, the crag * 

To wdiom replied King Aitbur, famt and pale 240 
‘ Thou hast betray ’d thy nature and th> name. 

Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thv foalty, nor like a noble knight 
Fo! surer sign had follow'd, either hand, 

Oi voice, or else a motion of the mere 
This IS a shameful thing for men to he 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly '40 again. 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and hghVy bring me word’ 

Then went Sir Pedivcre the second time 250 

Acix>8s the and paced beside the mere. 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought , 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cned aloud 
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'And if indeed I ca^t the brand awa>, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 

Should thus l>e lost foi ever from the earth. 

Which might h.ive ydeased the eyes of many men 
"What good should follow this, if this laerc done? 260 
What haiin, undone? Deep harm to disobey, 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule 
Were it well to obey then, if a king <leniRnd 
An act unprofitable, against hiincielf ? 

The ICing IS sick, an<l knows not what he doea 
What or what leln of niy loul 

Should be to afteitiiue, but einpt^\ Imath 
And rumours of a doubt ? But were this kept, 

Stored m some treaaim^- house of might \ kings. 

Some one might show it at a joust of aims, 270 

Saying, “King AithurS swoid, Excahbur, 

Wrought hy the loiiolt maiden of the lAke 
Nine yeais she wrtuTght it, sitting in the deeps 
Uymn the hidden bases nf the hills" 

So might some old man speak in the aftertnue 

To all the people, winning reverence 

But now mtich lionour and much fame^w’eie lost' 

So spake he, clouded with his oivn conceit, 

And hid Excahbtir the second tiTne, 

And so strode Imck slow to the wounded King. 280 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily 
* What ta it thou hast seen ? or wliat hast heaid 7* 

• • 

And answer^made the bold Sir Bedivere 
‘ I heard the water lapping on the crag. 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds ’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 

‘ Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
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Un knightly, traitor-lieatte^ 1 Woe me ! 

Authority forget* a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in hia eye 2 W) 

That iKJw'd the will I aee theo what thou art. 

For thou, the lateat^left of all 013 " kiiighta, * 

In whom slionld meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldet betray me for the ijroeioiiH hilt ; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a giil 
Valuing the giddy pleosiiie of the even 
Yot, for a'man may fail in dnW twice. 

And the third tune may pn>sf>er, get tlie<#^henco : 

But, if thou spare to lliiig Ex:i'alihur, 

I w’lll arise and slay thee with iii\' hands/ 3f,0 

Then fpiiekly rose Sir Bi*tlivoio, and ran. 

And, Leaping <lown the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulnisfi bc<lH, and * Intch’d the swonl, ' 
And strongly wheerd and threwrit Tlu* gieat btand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashiiig round and round, and whirl’d in an aix^h, 
Shot like a streamer of the nortlicm mom, 

Seen where tluo moving isles of winter Bh#j^k 

By night, with noises of^the Northern Sea 

So flash d and fell the hraiul Ezeahhur ’ 310 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose aiijirm 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderfulv 

And caught him by the lull, and brandish'd hin.^ 

Three times, and drew him wn/^^r in the mere 
And lightly went the other t the King. 

‘ 

Then spoke King Artlmr, drawing thicker breath *. 
*Now see I bv thine eyes that tjbis is done. 

Speak out : what is tt thou host heanl, or seen ? ’ 

* 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere 
* Sir King, 1 closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 320 
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Should bUml my x>ur|»o«e» for I never saw, 

Nor shall sec, here or eijsewhere, till I die, 

Not tho' 1 live ^hree Jjve« of mortal luefii, 

So groat a miracle as yonder hilt 

TKcn with both liands I Hung him, whoeliiig liifti ; 

But when I look cl again, behold an ariu, 

OloUied in. white saTiute, mystic, wonderful. 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandish d him 
Tlirce times, and di^w him under in the mere ' 

* And annwor made King Arthur, l>i*eathuig hard 330 
‘My end diaws lugh ; time that 1 werv gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to leeeive iny weight, 

And bea£|j^ie to the margin , vot 1 fear 
My wound hath taken cold, find I Khali die^ 

So saying, from ement Ite half rose, 

Slowly, with pain, foci i rung on hjs aim, 

And looking wistf ully with wide blue eve# 

As ill a picture Him Sir l^»divere 
Beiuoraefully regarded thro' hi» tears. 

And wonldhave^aiyiken, but lie fouiuhuol woxda , 310 

Then took with care, and'lciic^itjg on one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the langiinl liandn, 

And lishig bore him tliro’ the place of tombs 

But, as he wralk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his J>e<i 
Wlien all the Itouse is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Miptteting and mtirimiiing at his ^^ar, ^ Quick, quick ’ 

I fear it ia t<A late, and I shall die * 

But the other swiftly strode from rulge to ndge, 
flnthrf^ w^th hia and lo^lojaig, as he w^alk’d, 350 

ijsj^e r th an human on^tlie^^ozen, hills 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. Hia own thought dro^e him like a goad. 
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Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms and all to left and right 
The bare bUck cliff clang’d louiid lum, as he baaed 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the «f armed heela- 
And on a sudden, lo ^ the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon , 360 

Tlien saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Honeath them , and deacemhng they were ware 
That all the decks were den«»e with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black -hooded, hke a dream — by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold and from them n»*jc 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars,’ 

And, AS it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, hie a wind that shnlls 

All night ill a waste land, whertf no one coiueiK, 370 

Oi hath come, since the making of the world 

Then murmur’d Arthur, ^Plact» me in the barge,' 

So to the barge they came There those thiee Queens 
Put foiiih their hands, and took the King, and wt>pt 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter'd casque, and chafed his hands. 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud. 

And dropping bitter tears agan^st a brow^ ' 

Striped with dark blood * fo? ai 1 his face was white 380 
And colourless, and hke the withei'd moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the sprin^ng east , 

And all his cr? and cuisses dash’d wuth drops 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead^hke a rising sun 

High from the dais- throne — were parch’d with dost ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
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Mix’d with the ki\ijghtljr |{[rowth that fringed hm lipa 
So like A ahatter’d column lay tl^e King ; 

Not like that Arthur who« with lance iii rest, 39^) 

From spur to plume a stai of iouniament, 

Shot thro’ the hate at Oamelot, and charged 
Before the eyea of ladies and of kings 

Then loudly cried the bold Sn Bediveie 
* Ah ' iny Jjord Arthur, whither shall T gc» f 
Where shall I hide my forehead and ni}- eycH ? 

For now 1 see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

* And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such timetijiave been not since the light that K^i 400 
The holy Klders with the gift of m 3 rrh 
But now the whole Rotind Table is dissolved 
Which w&s an image of^ho mighty worht, 

And I, the last, go foHh conipanioniess, 

And the da 3’^8 darken round me, and the 3 care. 

Among new men, strange faces, otjbcr miiuls ’ 

And slowly answer’d Arthur from thtelxurge 
^Tlie old order rliangeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself ni many wa 3 's. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world 410 
Comfort thyself what comfort is m me 7 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure • but thou. 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
f Prajfor my soul More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this worht dreams of Wherefore, let thy voice 
Bise like a fountain for me night and day 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life witliia the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not iiands of prayer 420 
Both for themselves and those who call them fnend 7 

t 
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For «o tiwa whol« round earth i* every wi^ 

Bound by gold ehaine about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. \ am going a long way 
With these thou sotSst — if indeed 1 go ^ 

(Foi' all my mind w clouded with a doubt)-^ 

To the inland- valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not haih^r rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lias 
Deep-meadowM, happy, iFair with orchard lawns 430 
And bowery hollows crowiiM with summer »ea^ 

Wliere I will heal me uf my grievous wmind/ • 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the hniik, like some full-breasted swaxii 
That, fluting a wild carol ere hei death, 

Ituffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long **tood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot agamnt the verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing dic<l away 440 

But when'tbat moan had past for evermorei 
The stillness of the dead w^orld’s winter dawn 
Amazed him, and he groan The King is gone.* 

And therewithal came on him the weml •rhyme, 

• F/om the great .deep to the great deep he goes.* 

Whereat he slowly turn’d pikI slowly clomb 
The last har^l footstep of iron miig ; 

Thence mark’d the black hull moving yet, and cried, 

* He passes to be Sing among the de^d, 

And after healing uf his grievous wound 430 

He cornea again , out — if he come no more — 

O me, be yon dark Queeus in yon black boat. 

Who shnek’d and wail'd, the three whereat we gaaed 
On that high day, when, clothed with living iighti 
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They stood before bis throne in silehoe^ h-ieftds 
Of Ai^ur, who ehould help him Jit his need ?' 

Then £lil»in the dawn it seemVi thers otune^ but faiqt 
As froitt beyond tiie limit of the Mroiid, 

Like the last echo bom of a fpreat cry> 

Sotind% as tf some fair city o*ie Toico 460 

AJronud a king returning ttotxi bis wore. 

Tl&ereat once more he moved a>>out, and clomb 
Kv^n to the highest he could cUmb, and saw. 

Straining his eyes beneath au arch of haufh 
Or thought he saw^ the s|ieck that bare the Kling^ 

JOown that long water opening on the deep 
Some where far otT, paiis on ftiid on, and go 
From less to less and \ amsh into Jight. 

And the new sun rose^briiiging tlie new year 
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Non.s 

I Leodograa, tlie King of Camellard 'I'hehA nfun<*R ate 
xtiiiously Knelt Lco<U‘;^i J^xloj^irun, ajid rairif* 
lud, (‘anielviirdc, (Uiiudvanl, < ’'unehiLnl Maloiy'ts .yfortt 
iVArthtn, tnd othe* niuur Uj^endaty worL'* A note in 
Wn^lilV ulition of Malovy ‘ (^atncliat I in apfMuently the 

iliHtru't t^alUd Cdf'^nKhd*^ in tho in 1 lointtnee of 

on tlic lander of \shiih wan a towi mI HiioKetiljo 
{’ Brecknook). Fiuthei on in the Kiutt* tin’ eapiUil of 

rarinelnU* xaid to In (\iTohaiBe '* 

4 Qulnevero deli^lit St an 
(auini'lvtre, and |^n Inr j lii*t unc I d(llt;bi| 

Tlie pause after tin. ’word ‘fUimc\cie’ e» ernphasiH to tin* 
name and imporlaiu’e to the chftrat.tt’i <ieoilrey of Monmouth in 
his IIiHtory o) tht Willow v tin iianio (jinLiihiimara. and statin 

that tlie lady waw “ des<.enMtsl from u noble family of KonjariH, and 
educated under Duke < ’adoi ofC^iinwtll, and foirfiawiefl in lK*KUty 
all the wniiuMi of tin isliinl " The following BlKdlmgs of tin* name 
are al»o found — (iueiihara, <H*nui^, (Jwenhwy far, t»aynoT, (brent 
ver, and tbuiievei 

5 For many a petty fct«g (dieoff rey of Monmouth giv/a 

lu^conute of the leignn of (grandHon of AHtaniUH) iindnuK 

three sonfl, Lennufs Albanaoi, itnd Cxtjjl/ier , liclmus / 

(brother of BiFnmisi^ fln^i onqucroi ff Konif), ( *Aw»belaunTjk, 
Anrnjuaje) LjiKj^ub^ Basiaunw, rara^snm, Aw b p*o<Tftlw»r 
Otefav lUH, MaxiniianiiK, ( ’on»taiitiiif , Vortigorn, and Corietan 
tine’s ftona Aureliua, AmbroHius, and ITthu 

13 For first Aurelius died The reign of ^urcdiuB (cuUcmI 
^Aurelius Kmrys’ in fJjirelh and LymtU) occupies the fifth 

c 33 
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book of GeofFwy*# Cb< - After ilefeatitig Vorti^m 

ho coliquers the 8axouh, Vieheada Hetigiat, and, by Meniii'a 
aid, transports the great s«tonc« ‘'Ibe < Slant's lauice" from 

Kildai*r in Ireland to Salisbury Pboii, ubero he t^recta them as 
a lYu/nument to the Biitiah elnofa slain by Hengiab- Finally ho 
IS pouom^ by a Saxon At his dentli thoje appears a wonderful 
ooniot, fiom whioh issiio two long and bTiUiant rays, together 
with a fairy fonn iiiuoh rosenddiiig a dragon# 

14 And after him King nther. 'Hie sixtb book of the 
Chroiurle coutums tiie reign of Utl^er Hts tji*st act after hts 
election to the rro%\n is to caiifte two goldim dtageaw to be rnnilo 
in unitatum of that wduch he bad seen in XJthei « comet's tail, 
one of theAo be »<iletnirly olTeia np in the church at 'Winchoater, 
and takes the other the ro>a1 atandard , whemeo he ikus 
afterwards called Pe? lhagoii or Dragon's ikead [See the dcs 
rnption m fii/t/myff of Aithni'a cre-st, **Thc J>ragon of the 
great l*endragonj[-hip.’‘J After oonquering revollers m I'le 
northern provunc^ Uiher goes round all thS^Pli^tttah nations, 
and i*e^lainiM that rcbclln'UM people from tlieir feroriiy He 
then o%eu OHM'S (lorlois, Duke of Cornwall, and inaiijcR his 
widow, Igenia. After other Itattles, ho is pm^med by the 
Saxons, and buried at Stonelieuge luuir his brother AitreliiiH. 

16. for a space A hint is given in these words of the failure 
which m the end is to overtake the work of Arthurs life. 

17 Malory’s words are, *'‘l»ut withm few yeaies aftei King 
Arthur wonne all the North, Scotland and all that were under 
their obeysance Also a pait of Wales held against King 
Arthur, but bee overcame tiiein all, as hef did tlic leimmnt, and 
all through the lu Me j^row esse of himselis and bis knights of the 
Round Tabic ” the order of knighthood esta- 

blished by King Airtfiur IP took its name fiom a large round 
table at which the king and his knights snt for meals Sucb 
a t-abk' is still preserved at Winchester as having >>elouged to 
King Arthur Aome accoimts my that theie wei-c wa^ at ^ 
the^taWe, and that it was originally const meted to unjRKetKS* 
wKpeM the vrorld, whirh long afbrr Arthur’s time was euppoead 
to be fiat and circular in form ; e f^urn^verr — 

^ But I w’lto first of all i*n? kings who drew 

, The knighthood errant of tins realm and all 
The rea&ns together under me, their Head, 

In that fair Order of mv Table Round, 

« A gbnioua Cmepany, the flower of men 

To serve as model for the mighty world 
And be the fair beginning of a tiinc " — 

We are further told that this t able wm origttally oo nstmeted by 
Merlto. wi»r ^ w 

liSSSfiptlir out^that on A^ixha» marriage with Lioodkitgran’a 
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daughter, ih« tabl«» and 100 kmghU ^th it ir«ire wnt to Arthur 
with Guinevera as a wedding gift thnt should please him mors 
than a grant of land. One of the seats wna called the r. 

seat) J^ri/au 0 t<»® jTournnmmt] because it swallowed 

up any anchaste person who nat in it, 

Other nocuunts 

»V that the Round TaEJo was constructeTin iniitation of the 
table used by Christ and Hi<» diMciplert at the Last Supper ; that 
it contained 1 3 seats , and that the st^t originally v>ccupied by 
Christ wsa always empty eKcc^pt when cHM.’upied by the Uoly 
C5 rail. Other Kin^ and Princes besides A rih ur Imci Hound 1 abies. 

of Edward L Hogf^^r t|[^ y^yrtitn^y cslahhshcd a ^ 
for the furtheraiuTe ox warlike patf^tunes, and King 
IS saul to have done the same ‘ IN* hold a Rouud 
to moan little more than l-o hold n tournament 
The knights of the Round Table whose deeds are told io 
Jldyili of tht are — 

^^dRirst tna.de and latest loft of ^!l the kniglita j 
Lanct^fot His warnoi wlmm lie Io\ M and hououi d most ; " 
•fVaimm. ** A reckless and ijimeient knight was ho * 

^Modrtd ♦’Struck for the tliroiie, and striking found his 
doom ; ” , 

^Oartlh “ Underwent the soiity yoke of kitchen-vassalage;'* 
Kay .. , “ Ko mellow \uaster of the nteats and dunks , " 
Geraint, A tiibutary prince of Devon , " luiinied to Enid , 
Bahn . •* The Savage , ' and Balan^ his ))rothci , | [*uic , " 

• .4 ** Whom Arthur and hi« kuighthocMl call’d The 

Claiahad **But I, Sii vXithur, saw the Holy tirail/' 

Bors. , “A HOunre set man and honest ,’y>f riot’s km , 
,/‘Of the rslch.” enamoured of iManc, 

Tristram **Of the Wofals , ” shun by Mark, Isolt’s husband 
Also /ireft/ioa, TriftTirr, and JSayramortn. 

24. rooted, grubbed up by the roots the com, etc. 

26. the wolf devour, a common occurrence to tliis day in 
parte of India. > ^ 

26. lent four 246t. Maby autheniio records of wolf- 
reared children in comiiarattvely modern times are to )>e found, 

A good account of a half-ivild boy, *** ^ wolf’s den, 

given In JJr Ball’a ./ifau/e ^ where the dei»onptioi)«r)f 

the boy’e hahits talllipewith that given in the text of the habits ^ 
of his forerunners in Cameiiarde. CT the tale of Romulus and 
Remus and the ancient belief in the existence of the were-wolf, 
or loup-garauj a lx>gio, half- man, half -wolf, tiiat devoured 
ehildrenau Giraldua Cambronsis tells us that Irishmen can 
**dhdngB mto wol^m.'* 

* 

*ftMM at liOt and BslUostit, sad so oSUed Arthur's nepbssra 


In the reign 
Rfiond Tabifl 


XablecaSiie 
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32 . wolf -like men. Cf f^eraf/A/anrf /J’wffZ, of banrlit knijihis — 
Strip! from the three dead wolves of woman l>orii 
The three gay suits of armour which the> wore * 

31 mock four feetj go on all fours like the woU that hud 
suckled them 

34 Groan’d for, eagerly longed for 

3i3 nu tirother king, Urlen, called * Rion ' iii Aff^rhn and 
'Ur^eiice* or * R>oiU'o, king of North Wales* by Malorj 

36 a neathen horde, culled Saracens in MnJin and b> Malfoy , 
in loaht) they wcie pcihnps Notsern^m, “the heath* n of tn** 
Norlhoni Sea'* [d^raint and Liwf) and taxons 

35 And on the spike amased Notice the nllilcrution ; the 
dominant Icttcia ar<“ l\ and t , all slmip. h»id sounds 

43 He is not Uther’s son. For the reason ot these doubts, fio* 
l>clow' ^ 

r>4 tho' his face was bare. i t lus visor, the face piece of his 
helmet, was raised. A hint is, ptuhaps, heic given that CiuitievcM 
ought to have instuictivcl> known at sight of Aithui s tace that 
he vros (Jod's * highest crealme heit* , but, us sho says of herself, 
111 tho Idjll that bears hei name, her 

“ false voluptuous pn<*e, that 
Too easily iinpiLssiona from below , 

Would not look up ” 

to recognize the height of Arthur’s piiritv 

50 Felt life In this line tho hist, second, and fifth foot are 
trochees, as is also the first ftjot of the next line — 

*♦ Felt the I light of I lier j Into ) his life 
Smite on | the add-|den ” 

Such variations from tho usual lainbie regulsrtty-- “ discorda 
dear to the musician ” (Sea /Jfeam’i) — give Htieiigth and emphoais 
and prevent inonotoiiy Foi other examples, see General Intro- 
duction, p xix Malory wiys simply, And there bod King 
Arthm the first sight of Ciuene\»M, ihiUghter v.ij'u King Le4>- 
degrauiice, and e\ or after he lo . ,1 her ” 

* 62 For while. For Introdf *-8 the reason of his return. 

*65 for most . klngB See below^ lines 110 115, for the names 
of some of them, • 

72 the sen of GoriiOls. Oorlois la called by Geo£fre\ of Mon- 
mouth * Corrfj/our,* and by Malory ‘ duke of Tuitagel * m 
* Comcfwayde * “ Tha.J»ma1I town of Tiiitagell, 

situated on the coast of the Bristol Channel, about "four miles 
from Cameliord The rums of the c^tle, which had become so 
celebrated in medieval romance, arc still seen on the brow- of a 
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rook, partly inawln tod, ovt i IcKikin^^ life sea’* <Nolo in ^^||lght8 
Mtdor> ) Soe Jwlow, lines iHi *di‘2<i 

73, tba son of Anton Sec )k‘1o\%, lines Malory 

rti-fcvs, “ Well ’* ftiiiil Moilbi •* I know a loid of voiiih (Utlior'a) in 
this land that is a p,issin^ tnif man uml a faithful, and be nhal 
have the nnuiislimg of \our ilnld ; hiH no me im Sn Kotor, and hmi 
'M lord of a fam* livelyho^Kl in many }»artMof ICngland and Wales." 
In the Knghsli ihislotd ib calNd * Sii Autoiir.' 

To Travail of the life Ah in tho hirth of a (.hild, so it ih 
natnial tliat in tlio Inrrh of fimt l*»\f‘ Ihnc should l>o a piiinfiil 
MUSI* of yiaiuing niid a stioujL' dist ui Iniiu'c of a tiian*H whoh* 
being So Adam. bjM'akinjL? ot (Milton,/* L \ in. 53(1) Siiyn 
“ hi i< paHHion lust, 1 felt, 

Coiuinotioii iitraugf' ” 

HI What happiness lonely Klnff C*f. A cl am *s coni plain 1 in 
I'auidisi-, L viii 304-3. — 

III solitude 

What huppiiuas*^ Who tan enjoy alom 
ye stars that Shudder i'\ Fauma 
*' 1) Lfive, Lcne, Jx>vel O witheriim miglil ‘ 

O ‘^un, that from thy noonday In ight 
ShiicMcicst uhoiil stiaiii my sight ' 

83 O earth under me So, lu Cf'/n the “ilouhtw** 

and “haunting hi'iisc of hollow mKowh '* that \ix the Jhime, du* 
out when the uoniaii he loves yuddH lursclf up to him in anHui r 
to his pr.iN c‘i, 

“ A< compliKh thou inv inanhcKid and th^j^lf 
Lay th> nweet handH in rnitio and trust in rm ” 

84 for saving I be Join'd make it live The nh a that uornnn 

18 the toinpleinent of man ho that oids in wedded hapiniuawt run 
man's ideally jjcihit states Ik* huind and that only in hiicIj a 
imiOD cun the puifKiHO of his life he rightly fulhllca ih the main 
‘ moml ’ of 77tr hc** the In^t c.irtt^i 

94 as he speaks tale Hu nariutiM} ih now rei^iimtrl hy 
the poet. 

95 flgld-of battle bright star W iMi fhi<4 hnght pieiiutnof 

Arthui’s great theToiindation of Jus realm i ontruHl tliat 

in Tht Patfvnj of Arthur of the “ l.nt dim, weird Vtuille of the 
west,’* where the death white mihl and eonfunion dnlh*(l the 
hearts ot dll. 

103 The long-lAAced run Cl Malory i 13 “'Ilicn either 
battailc let their hoiHO'ii ruiiiie on fast os they might/* and i 13, 
** AU the4»e fortie kinghtc-s rode on afore, with grctf4.t Kfj^rcB cm 
their thyghes, and spurreil theyr liorsex rnyglitely as fast an thejr 
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honiei|||||iight niikDe ” Dafi^le, the main body ol B*n army. C£. 
Scott, iMdjf of (hi> /.nAc, vt Ih — 

llifcir >>aibe<l horsemen, in the rear. 

The stern butttih<% Clowned '* 

let, here nsotl lu the Bcn«o <'f i/icrrf#*, rav^d Cf the common uae 
of laasea in iierman, and and i nui^ i.* — 

Then the goo*! King onlers to h‘t Wow 
horns for hunting on the morrow morn ” 

1 0'S as hole and there swaying, »« the oint-f tt ru^rgle ewcr\ ed 

now to one pait of th** field, now to anolhoi 

lot) the Powers world So in w'f read of the 

** signs and innaLlos and wonejon* ' that slioweit the «>mi|>nthy of 
Nature with Aithur at the founding of the Koiunl Taulc, and 
how the land wuh fuU of life — 

**so glad were sjiirits and men ’ 

J10 the kings Oar&dos Orkney lliesc nunu^ are u!! to be 
found in Malory, where (In Wiighf's edition) tht'V are spelt 
CaradoM, IJficnce (“of the land of (forc”), Cradehnont (or 
i'radelriians), riaaiKani*o (or CTanajjice), Hrandegori'^. Angtisanee 
(op Angwyaance) Morganore (“senoyall with the kuig of tlic 
liundrod knights’'), nnd W>t <»f*?ICFrey of Montiioiith calls 
Anguiwnt ' Aligns* Iuh, King r>f tbo Scots * 

120 'Ho' they yield Cf Malory*4. IS “With that ramo 
Morlyn up<m a great hlsu^k hotsg, and sa>dc t<> King Arthur, 
• Vc haw never done ; hr^ve je not *lone 3 nong}i * of three score 
thoiiHand yc )ia\e<h‘ft on Ij've but 6ftecne thtmsarid , it is t^'-ino 
for to sft\e ho - ’ ” * Tfo* m tli© formal nxihunation used by a 

commander in battle or the umpire in a tournament to oidoi a 
cessation of hoNtilitu»s , cf Malhir^’, x 44* “ Theiewitii tlie liant 
prince ciied Ho, and then they went U> lodging/' 

121. like a. painted hattle Cf Coleridge, Th^ Anctent 

Manner — 

“ As idle as a painted ship, 

Upon A pto'oted ocean “ * 

Observe the aoconto in this lin ^ 

^ “ 86 like a painted bdttle the w ar ntodd ” ^ 

— where the two a* ceMed s^dlablcs at the eiA of the line weight 
the rhythm »r. ' it down to pupare the ropresentative pause 
after “ Sileiu vd,'* in the next lute See General Inttdducuon, 
p xviiu 

124 his warrior moot. Sir T^oineelot of the Lake; see 
below^liues 446 , 7. 

127 the fire of Ckid . . liattle-fleld. Cf. Lmcdoi and MtUney 
where Lancelot again says of Arthur 
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“m Ku» hoathcii i%’'ar fiiv of Ood 
Fills him ’ I never aa.w his like the* c li\ e» 

^ No greater hiatler *' 

129 WlMrfiat tbe two deathlots love In the claye of 
chivalry it was a commun euatiim for two knight^^ fo s’wetir U> 
each othei a defonwve and odensivo allhinoe* nnd they Merc then 
unlled fnxiti!4 jurcUl, sworn hmt Ini's 

13*i Stan's word Is Ood in men 1'hiit x j»reKfei«)u non irs again 
in Haim and Haiau, ffib izi liarolU, n 2, ** \VotdM are tho timn " 
13S UiauB, and Srastias, and Sedivere i'M.au 
** IJltiUH . ami Kr.is|ttd!i ! oml Bi'd|iviTv ’ 

Linos eoiiino^esl of piopoi natncH oftoii take Jncnsi in thoir scaii- 
Bioa cf Verg Utouf i H7 . — 

<llAm.n j l^Am't I patH i^t | Iiu»|A Mi ll |iei lie ' 

Lyhua Siiointii to Ik* the l^tim/ed foim of ihe Kiigli^h * wolf ' 
‘MJeoflTrey of Monwoulb calU him da Uicartuiovk, in the 

OArly^Fi oiK'h romaTu ea it is Utfinsy and the I of ilic Knglish 
editions may l»n a mote mn«ic«idmg ^ Note in Wnght s Mah»r^ ) 
141 holp. Cf line ItKh 1>eIoM 

loO Merlin art '•'According to Chioflie^ of Monmouth (lib 
VI. cc 18, 19) Merlin hail b^n court magn lan Him o tin tiirio 
of Voitigiru, who liaci caiiftMid hitn to ho sought uh tin* only our 
oapablo of rolfcvtnu him out of tht di(!icu1t> ht* had iuk mintorcd 
in raising a crvitle on SaliHhuiy JMaiu"' (Note m Wnght'a 
► Malory) Welsh traditions s]>cn tlie imim‘ Mdeddiu ami narriJo 
that he was the fCiid of Kmrysf Whslig, the \inl»iosin'i of ^vxon 
history, by wboHe csmiirmnd he luult Stonclu-nge “ 1*he trun 
ikiatory of Mfu lin Hct ins to be that ho was lK>rii i»ft ueon 1h< yiviis 
470 and 480, and diirmcr t)ie invasion of thr Saxon t<M»k tin* ii.mic 
of Andn oae, x\ Uich jiiei oded his munc of Mvi Iin. fi oin l hi sin‘« * sh 
fill loader of the Jlntons, AiiibrosniH Auiebanii». who Ma« hi^ 
first chief and from wh<»sc s* i \ m he pinHod Into that of King 
Arthur, the southern Icadei ot the BritoriM*' (Moilev, Hnifhah 
llVi^riri, 1 ) Malory inirodiif*<»*x Mijiui Hoincvihii.t abruptlv as 
callcii III t(» hfdp Ulher in lii<< Inx*’ sirkiiexw for fhc fair Igrrtvne 
This he does on rondition that Utlier and IgiayneV sim HhriU In 
given upas soon as Imm intf> his keeping “foi to nonuMh there 
lut I will have it, for it shall Uo vour worship and the nhildes 
availe af much h» th^ rhdd xvorth Merlin ih represented in 
Meritn and as the son of ii demon and also as *• the great 

Enchanter of the Tune. ” and again as 

K tJie most f.iiTions man of all thf^e times, 

Merlin, who knexv the range of all tlieir 

Had hiiilt the King his hiVf ns, ships, and halls, 

Was also llatd. and knew the starry heavens ; 

The people call'd him WijBard — ’ 
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152 M«rUn*B master Ifeys HU is*, oi Blaise, a*, 

oonlmg to till' oi i/rr/iu, wa.s a JioU lierniit wUr> hiwl 

proiefUMi tli<* inotUvi of Mcihn th* lieml who \%as Merlins 
mlliti ari'l Ua<l un'lc^y laUan ^fciliii s ci}iitarii>n firmi infancy 
Malt'iy ttllw ns how Mt'iliii, aflei Aitlnn h ^crejit luitlJe agnjiiHt 
the kings, to«jk Iuh Ust\ e <»f King Aithin “ loi to M*e hin ntuKlcr 
Hieiscuhich clHalt in N«n thumhi r land , AUihn gave HU an 
«Ln(Ount of the light, “ and no Hle\ac WTote Ih* Uattayle woid hy 
wotilo at* Meil;yu ioltle hiin, how il In^gan, riiiil liv ■whoni, and in 
like wiBo howe it wkh einUd a»id who had tht worst All the 
hatavlcH that were done in Aifhnis dajes Mrrl\n i.iusod Hlejwe 
hiH tnaster to writi th<in *’ 

155 sat him down //<>/* is In i4\ U\ oi igin in t lu dativ c lase , 
Much ‘joflcMve tUitives ' with intian^itn* vtiU'- \v* le mt> tonninm 
111 old J’higlish . foi evaii'pleft sto Mrod/nei, A/n; fttnw \ol n 
p|i 51, firi t‘f (flnone^ 15l), “ re*-t thee sin# ” and S* ott Lay 
of tJk* LoHt J/ii/s//#/, 11 2, “ Spctsl tht‘e what tliou Imst to do 

1(10 holpen half as wsll of me MiMnmg, of (‘onrse, that 
the chainher lam's In Ip had, in fa# l, lc^^^ th»»n no h< Ip to all 

Kin 1 have seen chase, the reason being i1i.it tla^ >oui\g 
lUikoo, having been JiatiJuMl in the ne'-l oi tiie U ‘*t*t*i fowl, tiu^ 
t<j <iu«t the nft##pring ot the iightfiil owner, ouek#K»s^ » gg^ ii-tt 
tiftoii loiin»l in till nests of sniitiei bmfk I’ht King if the 

louts have au\ hmsou toi thmking Aithifrhuh been put in ]M>sficM 
Sion of a thi<»ne to wtneh lie lias by birth no light < 'f /A/j*oA/ 
Shov' ihiy a( Hafth “-“The iinKoo with mv 

false egg 1 ovei whelm The iiativi n<*si 

173 Then Bedlwire the King The elisractei of TU<liveie, 
w ho, in t fu of Afthui is tin IvingH lanr eom|Mnion- 

**Kiist made and latest left of all th< kiughti#' is di^tin# ll> raid 
coiisistonlly jHiinted He is a jdinn, biiint, honest soul, who 
lioubles himself little about the doubts and dilficultits whnh 
Inset the belief of othera in the right of Aithui's kingship He 
takes no account of any anpornatural idaitn, Bwee|>e away all the 
m\Btcr> with whieli some w«iuld suinmnd Aithiu' Mith, and 
gives a simplt , imtumi and, to hims* \ i«t alt events, a .aisfaotoi^ 
account of Artliui’s parontago *' ompare hi'^ eoini ,ct in 'J he 
/*a>»/fiin; q/ A'tihitr^ where, wli ' even the King is shaken by 
doubts ami inward ({ucstioiiings, he will biwo none of ihcin, 
where he caies notbmff fm glit>sts and dreains, ami reckons all 
mystic (K)t tents a<a ll.e naimUsw* glamoiii of tli*. tiohl He feels 
that Arthur is >#> tnu king, and having once made up liis nnnd 
on the point m^spises all ruiiuiuts and iiovei swerves from un 
questioning loyalty 

178 Por there he haaahorn See Introduction to the iKfyfh 

161 And there he ftom heaven. Sec IntrcHluction 
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182 but my belief An |if Hio syntax kno>\tt Uh the 

pendent uoinm.Ltivc , the u<»uii ^belief ’i« hdl Mian^nig / aa 
it were, with no \otI> to lent on, owin^ lc» i I'htun^v of conHtrne 
non after tlio henl-ome hiis hoen iHxnn 

IS 4 Sir, for ye Icnow, et« fVn ofttn be.;;inh a piomned Moiy ; 
i f hues ,*b%S, *h hehov, niul /Vo o/ .1? V*m/, (i Si> -yd/* m 

(heek ,iiid ¥iitm in Lai in 

1 H 7 Ygerne “ Foi ‘*\h v.i« tailed a fiui l«dv and u 
and hei name was i ilhd ' (Ma]or\ , i I") 

tSH dau^bters had she borne TJ o^t* me tidlet) )>y Mahuv 
Kl.iiiie, and Moipui U* F.»y , Iasi iiannMl **i\uk 

|Mi1 1o Jukd in iiiiuniuty, and theie »-li» le.nmd mm h that 
hhe was a ^^leal (‘hik ot niLrimnaiua 

]M 4 the bright dishonour \ri i xaniple <if ihr fii^nte of speeeh 
•! ‘ o\\ tiini on ’ , ct Hoi le* ^ ntitift i , mid /,nnr«/ii/ 

tfhfl /iVooit 

“ Ills li(»noui loot-ed in dish<»mini Klorsl 

And fjuih iinhmhtul kepi him fal«e|y tim* ” 

2 m afterward After him Miilor> niakiH I ilna Hiir\ ive 
Arthiii’s ImtJi neaijy two vimjh 

210 all before hla time All ' i'* oi advf^r )>'-* quite ' oi 

* mm h ’ * 

21 1 all ae booh as bom “All* - ' just ’ 

2)2 Deliver d poa tern (fate “Then w h< n On lady wa*^ 
dcli\e!(d, the kin;^ t rnnriiandeil two kni^jjliis md two knhen fo 
t, tt tlie ( hild hound 111 .1 thitii 'if ^rold, ainl flnl him 

to what (Kior man \e m*M'i at the po^loin ».'‘te of the r^iHtle So 
the chihl \ra^ deli\ere<l unto Mt jhn ’* <M ihny, i .1) 

217 for each hand ‘ Then fttotsl fh< nMlm in jCTe.il jeopaidj’ 
lon^gf whih, foi evti\ lord that wmh jni^hry of men ni oh liim 
siron^^, and in 1113 w«.nd 10 lidse been kirnr ’ (Mi»!i)r\, i d) 

224 rear'd him own Malory calls young Aiihur Sit 
K ly s * iionrislx d brothei , * and icdls bow on IbarniriK hi« rml 
paixntaffi lie says of liin fosttr fither, “ Ye ,ue the fniui in ttie 
woild ilwl 1 am mo*^! l>eho]dinf4 t-o ainl m> (i;oo(f Indy and inotlna 
your wife, that us well ,m her own hath fo-^tere'! me and k# (>1 

2*10 M. hundred basebom “ Some > i thf kmjxs hud rnaTaeJ 
of Merlin*’* words >Ajd dirnud w»'ll thnt it should lx- as hi' naiil 
and aoino of them l.un/herl Iiini lo scorn, as King Lot and more 
other chilled him n wit. h * i MaIor\ 1 0} 

23 i clamaur'd for a king' “And at thf ffur^t of I'entecoHt 
all muiiier of men assA' ed To pull at llit sword that would ansay , 
bnt^one might pre\.ijl but \rtlmr ; »ind he pulhd it out afoie 
all the birds and lonini'm* th.iT weie tlnrc w'hi r< fore all the 
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coniTDons cried at once, W« wiU ha\e Artliur unto our king ’ 
(Mftlory, 1 5> 

245 as lie could would, as hhcnilly as his broken ‘fortunes 
allowod, not as lil>erall^ im he woiiM htt\e a'if<ihed 

247. Ice on summer seas, as iikelv to ttmlure as ice ilmt 
has floated into the warmth of wiuit hern wsii Imliei gs fre«iueutly 
float from the Ate tic regions so fai sonth as to be melted by tne 
w^arm fiulf St team <T Covsntij l*.itiuoie s i» the //otwe, 

XI 2 ' 

** An iC4.‘berg in an Indian sea ” 

iir>'2 Hath body •nil’. has stiengih enough, ulnlhorof aim, or 
nnnd, nr follnwing Thoiighoiit the Tennv«nn uses the 

old loini * ein>w ’ was oiigiuiilly a pliiVal fonn of ‘enough " 

2511 O Xing and, etc , t ^ '"O King, (listen) and (then) 1 
will tell.” i‘t<. Teritoysoii frertueutly u«ra this (»ld form, a ton 
junction irnnuduilely ftillowing an invocation 

2a17 dais Irftin the aime root as f/^\< , and m<‘.Miing oTignialtv a 
qnoit, then a found plufUi, then a high tcahie, then a ennopy 
over a Inch Uiblo oi throne, and (iiiatl> tlie riusdl plalftinn on 
which a high talile or a throne stands 
250 Id low,id6ep tones coming of a light These lines are 
ofUui qiiotid n3 the hnest in the imem '■ 

2fll so strait vows and are doiddefa, ir wokIr 

of tho same <oi a similar) meaimig from one root Thi si* 
are buetly eiiiiiuoi«iti d in i^urtih find 

tnv knights are swoin to v'ows 
Of niter hnivIihocHi, utter gentleneaH, 

And, loMng, ntxer gentleness in Kne, 

And uttrnnofijl ohefluncc to the King/* 

Sec Tristrain’s account of these vows in The l.ait 7’otfrwawen/, 
2fl2 some Were pale ghost, liofng stnuk with awe at tlic 
solemnity of the vows they had sworn 

2<k!l Some flaih’d, as fiied by noble cnthusuisTn for ih^cds, 
2ti4. others dased darzh^l um it were, by tiu )>right- 

nc«)S of the revelation of a new lif/ \iid duties in store lor them, 
which at hrsi they could oxil> . iy umier'Staiid A putui-eol 
thisiife and its duties is gnoii in fViei>r»v»»r — , 

“ I made them their hands in mine ahd sw'car, 

To revere*'* <* ♦li'' King as if he were 

Thou con^Kieniy and their cnnscienr'e as their King, 

To break the heathep and uphold the < bust* 

To ride abroad redressing hunmn w rongs. 

To speak no slander, no, nor li*<ton to it. 

To honour his owrn word as if In'! i»od*8> 
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To sweet lives m puff^t^hnstity. 

To love one maiden only, elea\e lier. 

And ^iorahip her h\ years (tf noble deeds. 

Until they won her,’’ 

207 - IsTire, euVdune. comfortable, ocmifoi ttn^, cheering; 
Tennyeon has ‘comiortable woi’d^t ‘ again in J'hr I^orer'i* 7’o/e 
and in <?i*«en Mary^ v *2. So in the (’iiminiifinm Semce in the 
KfigUnh Prayer Book * '* Hear ndwt cojnfc»rtal>le srords tmr Savjour 
Christ saith to all that trul> turn to him '' 

*269. Ftom ejre Ukeness of the King. Gt Th^ Holy Omit — 
** and tins (taUhail 'il'lUR Im heard 
My sirftor's \iaion, hll'd inr mlJi aiiiavri. , 

Hi«» e\oH became mj like hor ovin, tlieyHieein'd 
Hers, and himself iui IfK^thcr more limn 1 *' 

273. IlowiL i>om the caeement, i e tlirough the glass of tbo 
** storied window richly dight with the pn tun of ('hnst on the 
Cross 

274 vert, and axure, herabiic names for gicen and blu^' In 
crarly logond*! the dillenixit eolournaii somelimea hUpj»om*d to bo 
syiniioliv. of \anovis virtues or fiM^lings I'him rtti (* oebetial 
riisy rod^ Love’s proper hue/’ Milton «jaUs it) typified fyive, 
HofKi, and ’P^uth or Faith '* * 

273, three fair queens. See Intnifluction On tli<^ deik of a 
dark iKMgo wbu.h >H*ar« Aithur uw'ny eftci Ins lust battle in Th*^ 
Pavfinfj Arthtfr^ there also sbaid “black «t<»lod, bhm k lionded” 
three queens with crowns of gold * who “ put forth thi-ir hands 
lu.-l took Iho king and wept ” asks if lh*’\ not 

** the thn4) when .ft g.i/iul 
On that high dey, when clothcil with living lipht, 

They stood Iwfure the ihioiio in ^ileiu’c, ftnuds 
Ot Arthur, wtiu should help him et his need 
Sec note to The PoAsiuy of Arthur^ hue 306 
279. mage Meilin. See note to 1 130, al>o\c 
282 Lady of the Lake For Malory’s an^ount rtf “ How' 
Arthur by the meati of Meihn gat £\cfibbur hie swuird of the 
Lady of the Lake,'* see hi« Aforf^' tTArthutt i 23 

2(^. Who knows Lord See Introdu tion. . 

284*Clotb6d ^nderfdl “Atm! in iho tnidsi of the lake 
Arthur was ware of an aim clothed in white -vxiniti ” ^Malory] 
See aleo the description of the finding and th*. cvmting auay of 
Bxcalibnr in TAc Pait^tH^/ of Arthur^ where tins hne is repisated 
as a * permanent epithet ’ of tlie arm that aro^c from the lake, 
•amite la a rich silk i«tuir interwoven with gobl or nlvei thread , 
derived from (5k hrx, six, and miton, thread of the warp liter* 
ally * woven of six thireads ’ ; cf. cftmi/y Teiinyuoii has * red 
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Banute ' and M»]a( kest ui Lann/of aiul Elainf,, and 

‘cnniwon stinnli' ’ in Th*- Jiufy Ortuf 

*285 l&lB huge crons billed sword 'l\u (tohM8ha]tcd btU of 
the sword** of ItiMriKLii krwghtH H\tidiolii of tiioir religumn 
l>elief, was ofton t 2 s#*d .is a aruicd onddt jn nf)on n hirh 
wore tukoii, and^^hioli Mumdunt^** loiunidid ilnin of thou ^ov^h 
Malory (xn 9) tells ot tur fNren.tU how, when sore It n»ptcd, 
*‘hy adviiitiirt und prate lie *-au hif* f-uoiil h< ujmmi tlo piouiitl 
all naked, in whosi' |Mjniiiie] a nd t hikh and the Mpn of the 
ciucfhx tlieroiii, and thou pi it him on hit knighlhrKxl, mid hia 
foomise tnade tofnicmnd untt* <hi potw] man Then he niadt 
the Hipn of the in hi*' torelitac*, and tluit'Witli the paMhoii 

tinned ufi ko dtiwin, and then i\ < hunped loilt^ a smoke and a 
hlai k (loud, iiiul thtn he wuh uditil 

2^6 a mist Lord Kot tin all* }^<;r n .d mpnitn am r eif this 
deHinjitmii see Intnxl net ion .md tt the d*'v njiUori of tin 
gate of the Lfitly of the l^kf in Oanfh find I i/ii* ffe 

200 A voice as of the waters i i ihhh . AV ? m\ 2. ** And 
I he«i.i<l ii \ouo fionf lfea\tii, as tht vout t>t inanv waters’ 
Cf ala<» [anufvtaiid hhun* -- 

She ehaiited «:nat<htM of ni\btriious liymns, 

Heaitl on th< wiiidiiip w att i s 

for she dwells world It i*- a. hi lentitn la* t tli.ii o\tii the mo^t 
Molent flUmns allot t only tin Miifaet ol tin taeiin hiuing its 
depths luidisturhotl 

29*1 Hath power Lord < 'f Ihhle, Matt \i\ 2*i, ‘‘And 

in the fourth watch* ot the night Jesus went unto thcin» walking 
on fho sea ’* 

204 Excalibur InMaloiy’n trArtAjir^^i 'I, tin* laidy of 

the T>iikr, who had gi\eii Ai thur flit hwohI, s.nh “ Iht name of it 
19 KKealihiir, that is ah much to say us Cut sit'd ” At tor ding to 
the English romanee d/< dtn, the suortl Wre the following 
maonptiou — 

“ Khamy-Jiote Fsialabore 
I'lito a king hoi tri^soie , ‘ 

and^it 18 added - - 

*• On Inglia la this wTiting 

K<ii'\’'e ett»el and inn and al thing ” 

In the From h it la said that the name ih a Hebrew w^ord 

moaning ‘t^es chir et atui fer ’ which is perhaps, a printer's 
mis eorioction of tin true leading ‘ tniiu ht'r m'ici et fvr ' tvir\c 
stctl and non C’f Mriloiy. iv 0 “And then he (Arthur) 
deemed treason, that his sword wan ehangtsi . for his sword bit 
not steel os it was wont to do ” The name is also written 
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^scaJihorf an*! OnJil^iutn In Mf>jiniouth’H Chf^mnrit 

we'retul how “Anhni him^'U, drwseil lu a hi oa*»t plat-o woitby 
of HO gH'jit a j»lai t»n hift litvid itoldou liolniet en^nwc*! 

with tTio ^emliUiiKo of u di du:oii 0\oi hiM 8hn^t(h*l^ ho tliro\\» hi'4 
shield CiilU'd on uhnii h pi^tuiv **f Uoh Mai \ » Mother 

of <iod, oon'itdnitlv irt (.tilled hei to lu‘< inentoi^ t^irt wiih C'cift 
fnirn^ a mont excel lent and lahth^vtinl in the islo of 

Avalon, he ^fracea his h uid with iho laino rntnied /fow 

This was a lon^ ami hroml s|xiai, in'M (oiitmeil for alatifithtm.’ 
Moihn iJiformed Aithui that Kxcalihor’a bcahlmid was "worth 
ten of the awoid, foi wdiile ye h»\e the ^ahhnd upon \ou \e 
ahall lose no hloo<l. he >e iiovc r so soi‘»» wounded * ^Maiorv* 1 
Ai thill had alMi a second iu nt swoid, nmll in 

Afttfiu, II 9. he IS desenhed as ciptming Lh»‘ fTisli Uiiv^ Kyance a 
* oxcolleni Hwoid Xfttt nut/otHf ” tiawaiii alM> had a "gtsul 
aw'ord, ’ calleil 

, The notion of cii< haiifed iiinioiir i-n found /n rnioiy old 
.ind romoiieem of xarnniM nalioris In the MiLh^thnr^nf the 
how ot Ai|ttlia IS desi i dy'il tnnlei iht leiiiio fiittahtxi, iind Miikta 
l’ualik«^ru m llie Kn*lni >nnf So/ori? v'haj.^ lie) ih pioHeiifed hy 
with a'^woid n^mid J tnuritt/r Th« n 07U of some of Hie 
most L'ckhriiled ot thmi <n. hanti*d W’afsuH am p^nen ! elow^ 

Ah H h\Nord» }Cu(ftL<n 

CVsar% d/o» s 

Charlemi*;n 

I aneelot rt A\ ouiidufht 

Orlando’s J>iLt rudavn 

Sie^Lj-fj U'd’s }Uih)nnu(f 

The f 'id’s ( Wfif/fi ^ 

A hbt nf some thjiTvfi'c sacb wea]j>>iis j^nen in Fnewor'K 
iMct of Phra- 1 ^ attd I’ohh f* r f^troul Cf l^)\igfillow ’« liiieH, -- 

It iH the bwoid of ii pM>d knight, 

Tho' honK‘»4pun he his mail , 

What inaitti if it he nut liivrht 
i\}fada^ Dnrmxini* ^ 
oi Aroundvihf ’ 

Spenser (/'" ii 8 1’)) calls Arthur’s 

297 rloli With Jewels ( f the description in fhp Pnsnmn o/ 
Arthut^n 2LM-l>2t5 

29s elfln Urlm, fairy jeaellerv r»f roystu Higriitn anco. So in 
Milton, Pa/ Lr>^i^ VI V»fh7hl,of the Aniiont uf the Son of (iod 
“ Ho in celesf laJ panoply all arm’d 
, Of radiant Unm, woik di.'jnely mi might " 

Cf the desocipiion of the " hreast plate of judgment’ niarlo for 
tho high priest, fiihle, xxviii 15 .'If) --"And thou ahalt 

^ut In tho breiwlphite of juilgment ibe Urim ami the Thiirninim , 
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iwd they shall be upon At^on’^ b^rt ^hen he goeth in before 
the liord ; aiid Aaron ehalrbrar the judgment of the children 
of Inmel upon Iub hoai t Imfore the l^ord continually t also 
^umhffs, xxMi ‘Jl, /Jeu/ x^xm g, £zra, ii 63, anS 1 S^am 
xxviii h — “And wlu'ii Siiiil enquired of the Lord, the Lord 
answered him not, n<>ithM by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by 
prophets/’ The Unm ,ind Thuminim pwm to have been a 
mystenons ocmlnvnnee in or on the High Priest’s breastplate, 
which was supfKiAeil to give oracular res|>onsea , it consisted, 
according to some authprilies, either of the four rows of precious 
stones upTfn whieh the tiaiiioH of the twehe tnbes of Israel were 
inaenUMi, or of Ihrfc piHjoiotis slones one f»f which, l»y some 
peeiilmr appearance on it, imlualed * Ves/ another * No,' while 
the thud implied that the answer was neutral Unm means 
Light, pnd Thuininim, Truth 

*299 the blade by It f’f Oareth and Lynrtte — 

but was all of that true steel 
h» ref>f they foigcd the brand Kxcta.1ibur, 

And light tiiii^^ plu,\e<! about it in the storm ” 

Cf Malory, i 7, “ Iditri he drew Ins swoid Excalibur, but it 
si'as HO blight ui hiH crumiiei^ eyes that it gave light like thirty 
torched ” So ulscfin 1 ht Patinimj of Arthm when Kicalibur was 
cast away, it 

** Made lightnings in the splendour of tKe moon 

300 on one side Is yet Ihr off Sec Introduction 

312, The swallow dear slater. Though not ni the interro- 

S ative form, this ststonieiil is meant to suggest a question and a 
onbt 

319, And Oawaln half heard The diBliuction here sug- 
gested betwvcn the natuies of Uawaiiie and Modred w earned 
out in the other Id>lls Foi a sketch of tlie characters of the 
two brothers soc The Paf^^^ing of Arthur^ notes to U. 33 and A9. 
In U«i7M'iJCr«alHoMo<lre<l\ eav es-dropping proi^sity isnoticed : — 

*• Modred still in green, all ear ail 
Climb’d to the high top ♦’f the garden wall 
To spy some secret seauiial if he might 

324 Stmok for the thronu ..doom* 3ee Ouinevere and The 
Parsing of Ar/Awr 

329 fair of men Arthur’s fairness M complexion u alluded 
to in Thf P^iMmg of Arihwr , see hneft^7, “with wide blue 
eyes,” and ^»d4» ^*^his light and lustrous cmrla” Hie ancient 
mitons were generally of a light complexion, end * blonde ai 
an JBhiglishw'oman * is still used in France as # deecriptioii of 
unuBUiu fairness. 

336. **Ay.. aittllwarye/’ *'l8 it so and do you hear/ ^ 
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Wbo Ottli tralkJiriiiMli* A ^mmon Attribute nf wjkaHa, 
generally <lQ»erilrM.Hl ii» inherent in%omo inagii* amnlot, 
ring, or herb llmt rh»y w^ort* (.'f Shakb , i. //rwr-y / I’'* i\. 4, . — * 
*‘W© ha^o Uie I'X'coijjt <tf ff'rn&^eil^ 'wc walk mviAlblc," and 
Beaumont and /•'nn Mauf of the //?w, i • — 

Why, did jou rliink (hut yon htid trvges’ niigp 
Or the herb tliat ijnos in\i'^ibtht> ' ‘ 

362. tSQmtnk lUce a flEitry diangeXlug It was an accepted 
doctrine of fui^ lore that wuiied f»iinev< h'id llm power to suWi- 
tuto an elf or imp of then own b>r a liuman child The 

cliaog^ding. howevot. ViOh '4o<in uvogiiiml aa no iiatutal nffMfirjng 
bj ite peevishness and wm‘ned, Khr!vellt.d appearance , Jt often 
ion<mib1ed % little ohi irian with a ftm foil ol put'kora and 
wrinkles Cf Shakb , i J/mry I V i 1 

, •* t)h, that It oonid be pir>\ed 

That some nit'ht liippnn; hvity Irul « xch.inged 
In <Tadle clothes, oiii childien .ih they 

374 and all deeka Contrast this bright vision wHh ftie 
gloomy bta« kiiesH of the <lark tts a tmit rat Roarf 

fiorn stem lo tioui “ wluuh caiiuR Arthpr away iti /7o f’rrwtnflr 
of Arthur The difigr»n ship is “gone as KHaim tm rtceu'\ the 
iMirge glides slowly awa> ^lU it ap|x^irs to go 

‘•»om less to b'sH and vanish into light " 

379 it nllitli one Kvery imith wave and in a smaller di-gn'o 
every third, wji* commonly bcli<\ed lo be hiitror tlian thfisc^ that 
went before it Cf cv kukujv rpiKufua^ J*%fhvbib, Pmm I met 
1015 Wouthoy, ui hife Notes to i^iat the ninth wa've 

is often spoken of by Wilsh pixts, and qiiotcH, “ Kva oj llie hue 
of the spraying foam l>eforc the iniith u t\c.' Die Uotuans 
thought that the tenth wa\e w-as the I irgei^f *M>etuniana lAa 
dicuntur et decumaui Huctus, quia sunt lurga ” 

336. ftall of voices Of. y7*« Voter aud the Peak, and TVysssir, 
L 65 ^ 

^ •' the defip 

Moans round m ith m«uiy voiced' , ” 

also The Pastting of Arthur , I 134, of the nca — 

• “ rolling far alosg the gloomy shores 

The v'oicc 6f days of old and tlays to be ” 

and U. 290^ 464, of this Idyll 

“ A voice as of the waters ” 

It is recorded that Tennyson's first lino of poetry, composed 
at the age of 5 years, was 

ij, hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind * 
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d90. inrewnily, Smmediiii^ly ; thus watt the old moanmg of the 
word, which hun now come vo denote • after a short interval.* 

?I91. Free aky, clear of Its dimnal, thirk clouds 

392. part, * ** * depatt,' the old meaning of ‘ part,* whercsos the 
old meaning of * depart ’ wan the lutinc as that of the mndcrii 
* part ’ = 'sefiarate,* tlie two aoids hfiMng exchanged tueaning*} 
Jn the tnamngc service of tlu' C’hunli of Knghmd the phvaw 
“ till death us <io part *’ appears to he a modern substitation 
for the original ‘‘till death us *’ » r ‘Mill* death fH^parate 

UH So Scott, Alarmion^ li 32* has, of a man condemned to 
death, 

*• Sinful Ijiother, |aiit in |»eace.” 

401. riddling triplets of old Ume ('f f/an/A and Lj/tiettA . — 

“ ‘ Know not then the Knldlmg of the Bards? 

Confusion aiiil illusion, and I'clutiou, 

EluHirm, and occasion and evasion''*** 

The most aiiount of the Cainluiun KikIs wiote in stanzas of 
three ihyiiung lines, cal leil I ntf/yji or “The amors 

Triplet, ’’ c.ic.h liti« i (intaiiiiiig sev'cn syllables Herire are Maid 
to nave spi ung the Wtslsb Tiiads, which contained tho Cymric 
Hystems of thiologv, etliies, histoiy, jiirm)>iudenoe and liardisin 
luiots and teachings were strung togetfiei in sticcessive groups of 
three of a kind 

4<)2'410 Mci tin's iiddling rvHptmnv- w^ould guc Quern Belli 
cent hut little satisfiu tioii, l>ul what more definite answer could 
1x1 offeied by iJie buiiinu niltllect, however powerful, to a ques* 
tion which ui etlt^t is identical w^ith PiJatex query, “ Whnt is 
truth '' ” “ A'* w< luvv t befoie our eves,” he sayS, “ the ^resat pro- 

c^THses of Natuie and tlicii fuitwaid eflects, so we see in human 
life tho ii{jening of youtli and the decay td ago 

“The lesult of Natuio’s workings may present different 
phenomena to differ eiit 4>yes, but c>4ich may be to the eye that 
sees It a truthful reflection of objective fact, and the vai;jiatiou 
may Ikj due to tho dilh^reuce of the ftoint of v icw. 

“Tlie various forces of Nature * all the wdbl floitci into visible 
life what inoio dm's an> one km »v of its origin ^ And of Arthur's 
origin different views may br aeUl, and in its kind, may 

iMTtruc all that I can tell is that he apruigs from the mrcat 
deep of a niyste** nun past, rises through an arc or visible 
exist-ence, and sink«> again into the great deep of an unfathomable 
etenuty " 

Hut some cd Merlin’s cxpiessinns seem meant to have a sitlo 
reference to the incidents nairattsl by the Queen • thus the “old 
man’s wit’* that wanders may glance at Hle^s'n strange tale, and 
the * naked * truth recalls the ‘ naked l»abe.’ I'he inockintf answer 
of the old seer (ui Oardh and Lyn^iU) to Gaieth, w'ho naked him 
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a question aimilar to Queen Belliccnt's liere, haa much in common 
with Merlin's mysteriouH response *Cf particularly the seer's 
** And here ia truth , but an it please (hc»e not. 

Take thou the truth as thou ha.*t (old it me * ” 

409 From the great deep he sroes According the Truuht 
of BardiHTrt, ** Animated Beings have tbiee States of Existence, 
that of Inchoation in the Great I)eep oi LowchI Voiut of Exist' 
once, that of Libeity m the State of Humanity , and that of 
Love, Mhioh is happiness in Hea\eii ' Cf />e Projundts , 7 he 
Two OrteiiTtffH, i., ot birth and death — 

** Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep 

To that last deep whne wo and thoa arc still " 
and Crossing the Bat — 

“ When that which drew from out tho liouiidlcHs deop 
• Turns again home " 

Cf. also Omnet^re — 

“And that his grave should be a mystery 
Fiom all men, like his biiih *' 

417. wage-work For examples of aUitciation in double woids, 
see General Inti od action Cf hnzt huitUny] 420, l>clow 

42^ will not die come*figain. The ]>rhcf in a ‘second coming 
is found jp many of the legends of am tent heroes, e y in those of 
Charlemagne, BarViarossa, Desmond, Sthastian ot I3iar.il Mal- 
ory, xxi 7 wiitcs, “ V>t some men say iii many paitsof Eng* 
land that King Arthur is not dearl, but h<u] by tlic will of our 
Lord Josu m another place And men sa> t^a( lie shall come 
again, and he shall «iu the holy cro'^n I will not say it shall be 
so, but rather I will say, hert* in this world ho changed liis life 
But many men say that there is written u[>on Ins tomn this verse, 
“Hie jacet Arthurus Rex quondam Roxque futnrun '* 

429 a pliaiitoin Idxig Crown'd. Afr Hutton, Ltfcrary Uenays, 
remartes on this dream, “ the dream in wdiich he mingles the 
story of the actual wars of Arthur against (he heathen w^ith the 
rumours of the still struggling passions of In j rel>eUious subjects, 
and yet augurs that the grandeur of the King will survive even 
the history of his deeds — is a splendid emlxidiment of Tennyson's 
drift throughout the poenii Grant that a perfect king is a 
phantom of the human imagination, yet it is a phantom which 
will haunt it long after what we call the real c.arth shall have 
dissolved L»ike all true authority, that of the ideal king is 
hidden in mystery, but the image of his glory in the heavens 
suryives the crumbling of his kingdom ou earth ” 

449. flowm latter April Notice the appropriateneM of the 
seaeon. 

D 
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451 In Vny. The joyou^ess of Maj time ie often e theme of 
old wjntere. Malory* xx, 1, writoB, In May, when every luety 
heart fiouriiiheth and burgeneth; for ae the seaeon xe his^ to 
behold anti comfortable* oo man and v. onian rejoice and gladden 
of Bummer coming Mnth hie freali fiowere 

452. Enbrio or Dubritius, archbishojp of Caetleon-upon-Ufik 
and primate of Britain. Dniyton, Po/yc/Man, xxiv,, calla him 
**8t. Dubnd, whose report old Caerleoa etiil doth carry.” 

454 The ■tatelleit of her altar-ahrineB. Malory* ilL 5* sa^. 
Then was the high feast made ready and the Kuig was wedded 
at Camelot unto Dame Ouenovet in the church of St. Stepheoa’s 
With groat solemnity^” 

469 fields of Kay .. i^ita with Kay Bim oftKay. Many 
similar lustanoos of repetition in successive lines of some leading 
word may be found in Tennyson’s poems. Cf. am/ 

1 * — 

** Forgetful of his promi^ie to the king. 

Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt. 

Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 

Forgetful of his glory and his name, 

Forgetful of his pi incedom and its cares , ” 
also Tftr Holy Orml — „ 

“Blood red, and slMlng down the blacken'd marsh 
« Hlood-red, and on the naked mountain top # 

Blood -rotl, and m the sleeping mere below 
Blood red ; ” 
and Ouiwivere — . 

“Was chosen Abliess, there, an Abbess, lived 
For three brief years, and there, an Abbess, past 
To where, beyond these voices, there is peace/' 

464. A Toloe aa/)f the waters See 1 290* abo\e 
468 with drooping eyes Was this an ordinary bride timidity 
or due to her consciousness that her heart fras not the hinji''s T 
476. Great Lords firom Rome Malory, v. 1, tells lg»w twelve 
aged ambassadors of Borne cairio to King Arthur as ambassadors 
and moasi^ei's from the Ludus, which was called at 

that tune Dictator tjx Proem or of the Public Weal of Borne, to 
demand truaim o* the realm on tho*'gronnd of the itKtfiates aud 
decrees made by J ulftts Coraar conqueror of the realm. And subse- 
qnontl^ we , (>ad how Arthur made war against Lucius and smote 
him w)tb Fxcali^i, “ that it cleft his head from the summit of 
his head, and stinted not till it came to his breast. And then 
the emperor fell down dead, and there ended his life.” 

468. Tliat God s ec ret word. Arthur had, doubtless, informed 
his knights, when swearing them of the Table Botaidi, bow 
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atttbofitv h%A bean bestowed on him and sanction ^von to bl« 
boundietHi purpose by secret revi^tion from hcavon, 

499. tne Xlnff win follow . . Kins:. Cf. 8t. Paul’s words, 
Bible, 1 Oor xi. 1 ‘—“Be ye foUow'ors of me, even as I also am 
of Cbrist.” 

509. Tlie elOWiy-fkiUnc wc^ldL Iti the fifth century (about 
411) the last of the Roman legions was withdrawn from Britain. 
Rmna ncsedod all her scddiers at home : the Coth was on her 
tiwck, and as an empire she was alresAly on the w ane 
506. *Bahold pay’ Malory, v 2, tells '*how the kings 
and lords promised to King Aithiir uid and h^lp against Ih^e 
Romans ’’ Arthur's leply to tho demand for tviiage is thus 
given I will that y« return unto your loid und Piocuror of 
the Common Weal for the lioinaiis and say to him, Of liis demand 
and oommandment I sot nothing, and that I know of no truage, 
no tribute that 1 owe to liirn, ue to none other earthly piince, 
Christian ne heathen; but 1 pretend to have and occupy the 
soveretoty of the empire, wherein 1 am entitled by the r«ght of 
xny prmecessora, sometime kings of tids laud.” 

511 your Roman wall Agncola drew a line of military 
stations across the inters al, about 40 miles m length, 
the Firth of Forth and tlic Clyde ; m the roign of Antouinus 
Plus this bne was afterivards fortified by a tuif niinp/ut, 
erected ot^ foundations of stone. The Kmporor Hadrian caiiserl 
a rampart of earth to be erected between Newcastle and Carlisle^ 
• and SeptimiuB ^verus had a stone wall built parallel to Iladi lan’s 
rampart and tn the same locality Considerahio traces of these 
walls may still he seen » 

517. twelvo groat battlM. Some of these battles are enuiner^ 
ated and described in Lancelot and Elaine. 
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THE PASSING OP ARTHUR 
Notes 

The inci^ontft in Arthur's career that immediately preceded 
hiB death are briefly these Iho queen, Guiuevore, had left the 
king’s court, and tied to hiding at the nunneiv of Amesbury, 
ouing to the discoioiy by the treacheious Modred, the king’s 
nephew, of her lo\c for Lancelot. King Aithur had gone to 
attack Lancelot in the north , duiing Ins absence Modred had 
raised a revolt, and had had himself etoMned king The king 
inarched south, and pursued JMoilzed to the west coast On Ins 
way he stopped at Amesbury, and had the farewell interview 
with the repentant queen so beautifully described in the Tdyll oi 
Out7inv>re i'he king then marches westward in pursuit of 
Mcxli ed 

1 That Story minds These lines form a second and ex 
planatoty title to the poem the bold Sir Bedlvere * liold ' is 
what is (ailed a ‘permanent epithet,* since it is nearly always 
used h> the poet along u Uh the name of Redivere So, ui Homei , 
Achilles IB aluays ‘s'wift footed,* and in Vergil, A‘'ncas is alvcays 
•pious', and in Scott’s / ay of (he Last William of De- 

(■hraiiie is always 'good at need.* In The Comtny of Arthur 
Redncrc’s boldness shouts itself specially m his defence of 
Arthur’s right to the Uirone — 

“For bold in lieart and act and word was he. 

Whenever slander breathed against the King 

For other ^ints in Bedii ero's character see lines 60-64, 150-3, 
256-277, below, and notes. 

2. First mads and latest left. Of The Coming of Arthur : — 

“Then Bedivere, the first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at h'j crowning — *' 

In Iklalory’s Morte, rV Arthur, xxi. 4 we read how at the end of 
his last great battle King At bBr •'looked about him and there 
was lice warre that of al his boost and of al his good knights, 
were left no tno^ alive but two kniglfts, that was Sir T^dean the 
butler and Sir R^ivere his brother, and they were right sore 
wounded** . and in the next chapter Sir Lucan’s death u 
described, “therewith the noble Knight’s heart brast,** so that 
Bedivere was left as the solo survivor of all Arthur's knights 

3. when the man Toloe, when extreme old age had left 
Bedivere only strength enough to tell the tale of ms past life. 
Cf. the Latin vox ot praterea n%h%L 
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5 ottwr minds, unaympathetic minds, dUTewnl in feeling fitini 
those of Bedivere'a fellows m the true old times" that uerw 
dead, cf II 895'406, below. 

6 For on tbelr march *For ' intxx>duL.i,R the factn whuh foriu 
the substance of Bcdivere*H story and which may be called the 
reason why ha had a story to tell to westward Soo below , 
1 50 and note. 

7 Who tiowly King Hodivtre, passing in the quiet night 
through the sluinbcriiig camp, oxerfieaid Arthur in his tent 
mourning over the failure of hui put poses 

D, 1 found Him find Him not Arthur cannot uudci stand why 
the gloiy and power ot (J»od should Ikj sn clearly niaiiifc^tnl in tht 
woiks of nature, in the \naible beaut y of heaven and earth \i hihi 
His dealings with mankind seem full of mysteiy and couttadicUon 
^Arthur had fought in (lod's cause and founded the Round Jalde 
Tor “ love of God and men was lie now to die amid the luiiiH 
of Ins life’s work ? 


13 for why In Old English we have a ftuin fo^uhj/o fojuhi 
( = because), where why or ifh% is the old iiistiumcntal cohc of tlio 
relative pronoun who Tlic expicssion Jor trhi/^ used, here, a*, 
an equivalent to the inlcirogativc wkfrefoie, is mi't with m old 
balla^l poetry and iii modern imitations "of it, as in Con per h John 
Oilpm, 11 211 12 - 


“He lost them sooner than at first 
Foi why’ - they were too big " 


In Harper" H Magnzin*^ foi December 1SS3, Mi« Anne Thackeray 
Riti'hic writes, “The first 'Idyll' and the* laht, I have heard *Mr 
Toimyson say, are intentionally more arcliafc tlian the others ' 
This archaism is noticeable in the studied seventy and oimj'bnty 
of the diction generally as well a^ in llie use of such old forms oj 
words as Btiirkcn, vpheaven, inffuly, luf , in tlio repetition of 
'permanent epithets/ whether coin posed of single woids as iij 
'bold Sir Bedivcre,’ or of whole lines hh ‘Clothed in wdute 
samite, mystic, wonderful , also in the fornMil introduction to 
each speech, as 


“ Then spake King Arthur to Sir Tic divere ** 

*' To him replied the bold Sir Bedivcre ” ^ 

•^14 teiser Ood world.^ So tht Gnostic heresy taught that 
God was a being far removed from all care foi this wond, both 
creating and governing it by inferior powois or W'lngs sent foith 
by Ann, one of whom they held to lie the * \\^rd ' oi the 
‘Wisdom* of God This notion was n/lopte/l from the PbitODio 
demiurtpiB lasoer, the double comparative form, is generally used 
M the comparative of ' less, * the odjecti v^c In Stiakspere, ‘ leHser * 
is sometimes an ad vet b, as in “Others tliat lesser hate him *' 
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16. Cf. Tennyson, The. An^ietvt i^agt : — 

** But some in yonder city hold, my son^ 

Thai none but Gods could build this house of ours, 

8o Ikeautifiil, vast, various, so beyond 

All work of man, vbt, like all work of man 

A l>eauty with defect — till That which knowi^ 

And IS not knot'll, but felt thro’ what we feel 
Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 
On this half-dccKl, and shape it at the last 
According to the Highest in the Highest ” 
flrom beyond, from His seat m the highest heavens. 

19. But that to the close. Cf Cowper's hymn beginning 
*' God moves in a mysterious way,” especially the lines 
** Blind unlielief is sute to err 
And scan Hu work m vain/* 
and Geratne and Enid, ii * — 

‘*0 purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Bo forge a life long trouble for ourselves, 

^ taking true for false, or false for true ; 

Here thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until w'c |»acie and reach 
That other, where ae see SkS we are seen ** 


V 


The Ancient Sage — 

** My SOD. the world is dark with griefs and graves, 
So dark that men cr> out against the Heavens 
Who knows but that the darkness be in man ? 
The doors of Night may be the gates of Light 


And wo, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 
Ko phantoms, watching from a phantom snore 
Await the last and largest sense to make 
The phantom walls of thu illusion fade 
And show us that the world is wholly fair.*' 

24 And ell paeoe alludes speoUJly to the treaohery of 
Guinevere flmd Lancelot * 

26 Beele , beast. Cf. TU Coming qf Arihvr, 10-12 
** And BO thc'e grew great tracts «f wilderness 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more 
But m,\n WAS less and less, till Arthur came/* 
and Tht Laei ThumametK, 122-5 ; — 

Or whence the fear lest this my realm, uprear'd" 

By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 

Ftxmi flat confusion and brute violenoee 
Reel back into the beast and be no more**' 
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Of. alao In Mm, cxviii. c-r- 

Till at the last aroae the mafi } 

Who tlirove azi<I brancho<i from olime to clime 
The herald of a highm race 

Move upward^ working out the beast 
And let the ape and tiger die.*' 

Many eimilar passages might h& ouoted to show that Tennyson 
views Nature and Society ** with the eye of the evolutionist.** 

27. Xy Qod . . . death. Compare the desfiatriug cry of David, 
Bible, Pmtms^ xxil. 1, when he "complams in great disooiirage- 
meufc,” My (»od, iny iJod, \%hv hast thou foihaken me — a oiy 
which la refHMitcd by CJinat on the Ciobh see Afaffhtu*, xxvif 
46, and Alark, xv 34 In \ariouR parts of 7'he IdyUa qf Thf 

^ Ktng an analogy is suggested between the life of Chi tat and that 
' of tne ideal King ; common to both are the niystio origin, the un- 
ceasing struggle against evil, the seeming failure, the * agony,* 
the * passing, to come again.* Cf Oareth and I yntd^, 116 — 

** Follow the deer^ follow the Christ, the King.*’ 

Cf. also line 167, below, and note ; and Lock^hy Hall Sixty Vmrs 
After — 

Forward till you^ee the highest numun Nature is divine.** 
^^King Arthur stands out as a mystu ineamution, a Christ-xu^ 
pure, noble, un-erring * cominu mystCMiousIy into the woild, ifki 
vanishing mystenon^y, according" to Die prophcfy of Merlin 
‘ From the great deep to the gniat dvep he goes * 

He IS the perfect flower of puiity and chnady, and the kingdom 
' he seeks to found is the very kingdom of Clirint c.uth** 

(Dawson’s The Makers of Modt'ni auglxsh) 

28. t pass not die E\cri m the extremity of his despair 
Ar^ur has faith in the fulfilment of rlic prophet > regarding his 
myitenous doom made by Merlin, ‘ the w'i«c nian ^ ; see 77(W 
Coming t\f ArtAwr, 418, 9 — 

And Merlin in our time 
Hath spoken also, not in jest, and ^wom 
Tho’ men may wound him, that he w^ill noi die, 
sBut pass again to epme ** 

20. weird tkatftle. See the description of the battle, below, 
lines 96-135. 

off Qa#aln was brother of Modred and Gareth and nephew of 
King Arf^r, being son of his sister, ** LiOt's wife, the Queen of 
Orkney, l^llicent ^ 

OL lotted la lisaoeJot's wai^ Malory, MorU d* Arthur ^ xxi 
% tAns describes Gawain’s death . ** And then was the noble 
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knight sir Gawainc found m a great lK>ato lying more than halfe 
dead ‘ My imrlc King ArtJmr/ said sir Gawaiue, * wit ye well 
that my dcathes day is come and all is through mine oiivne hasti 
ncsso and wilfulnesse, for I am smitten unon the old \^ound that 
Bir Launcclot du T^ake gave me, of the winch 1 fcele that 1 must 
die ’ And so at the hnure of noone sir (Tauame lietookc his soiile 
into the liunds of oui Lord God 

31 the ghost of aawain The Invading of Malory's McfrU d" 

Aythur, xxi 3 , is '* How after sir Gaviaine’s coast ax>)xitared unto 
King Arthur, and warned him that he should not fight os at that 
day"’ The appeal ance of such msious, sigmfieant of coming evil, 
licfore a fatal fight, is often nariated in old chionicles cT the 
vision of §atniicl appearing to Saal at Kiidoi Ik fore Ins last battle 
and death, and that of (*a.sar to Bi iitiis hcfoio Phihppi, and those 
of the Norman Saints to Haiold before Senlac {Jiarofd, \ 1) 

Malory makes Aithiir have a dream also bcfoic his fust great fight ^ 
for the throne blown wandering wind In l^axite's /'urr/o^ ono, 
Canto V , the i>uiimhtnciit of “carnal binncis" is thus described — 

“ The stormy Idast of hell 
With rcatlcsH finy drives the Kpints on, 

Whirl'd lound ami d.ish'd amain with sore annoy 
When they anive before the ruinous sweep. 

There shrieks arc heard, there lamentations, moans, 

\nd blasphemn»H ’gainst the good Powder in heaven. 

I understood that to this tornient sad 

The carnal sinners are condemn d, in w horn 

Reason Viy lust is sway d ” (Cary's Translation) 

Somewhat similar is the nlen in Veigil, \i 140 — 

“ alue panduntui manes 
Siispeiisee ad ventos *’ 

32 Hollow all dellgbt Ga wain’s character is gradually de- 
veloped in the IdyUs, At fiist wc have a bright, frank, impulsive 
boy ; sec Thr Coming of Arthur^ 319 21 — 

“And Gawam went, and bieaking into song 
Sprang out, and follow'd bi ius dying hair 
Ran like a colt, and leap- at all he saw ” 

Later {Careth and Lynette) > o appears as a knight of brilliant 
aohieyeineuts , — 

** The shield of Qawain blazon’d ribh and bright ” 

In Lanceiif Eiame we find the first hint of the taint of 
disloyalty . - ^ 

'* Gawam, Bumamed The Courteous, fair and strongs 
And after Lancelot, Tnatram. and Geraint 
And Gareth, a good knight, but therewithal 
Sir Modred’s brother, and tlie child of Lot, 

Not often loyal to his word.” 
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The same Idyll says that his ** woiyicd courtesy’* was 
*' Courtesy with a touch of traitor in it ” 

In Tht Holy (7raU his want of lofty aim and serious purpose 
18 contrasted u ith his relUlv impulsiveikeas , m e read how, when 
the knights took oatli to ride a twelvemonth and a day in quest 
of the Grail, “Gawam snore, uud louder than the rest,*" but that 
80011 growing “much au'Caiied of the quest,” he renounced it 
and spent his year in dalliance , and how, subsetjucnlly , in “foolish 
words— A reckless and irreverent kright wus he,”* be ridiculed 
^ all such enterprises. 

And finally , in PeUfoa atid L(an c — tliough at first there 
flashed through hts heart 

“ The fire of honoin and all noble deeds " — 

all noble impulse is dissipated by tbo first **hock with temptation, 
"sedthough Pelleaa knows him foi the one “whom men call light 
of love,” he trusts hia pledged troth, only to find himself 
t rcachcrousl y bcti ay cd — 

“ Alas that ever knight should be so false ” 

It 16 only after Gawain’s deutli that his spirit discovers and 
mourns the worthlesanesn of the «»itthh delights which in hia 
lifetime he had put al>o^a his loyalty anrf his diit>. Tho gradual 
lowering of Oawrain's ('baiaciei w symbolic of that moral degenem- 
tion of the whole oider of the Roniid Table wdiuh spoiled the 
purpose of Arthur’s life “ 

Tne older chroniolerB, before Malory, give Gawain a much 
noblet character, making him almost Lancelot s equal 

35 an tale of rest, “the island valley of Alulion ” of line 427, 
below 8o 111 Homer, Od xi , the shadr of Tiresias foretells to 
Odysseus — 

“ So peaceful shall thou end thy Idinsful days 
And steal thyself from life by slow decays ” (Pope ) 

30. wall their way Cf the Canto from Tht Puryatono 
of Dante, quoted aliovo — 

‘ * As enihoH, 

Chanting their dolorous notes, tra\ erse the sky, 

Stretched out in long an ay, so I l/cuoUl ^ 

^pinta ; who came loud waibng, hurried on 
By their dise doom ” (<L arj" ) 

Cf also pom IL in 3, and Verg jEn x 2(54 

41 Shrill'd ; but cries Kotire the effect of the unusual break, 
denoted by the semicolon, after the first fialf foot , the reader is 
brought to a sudden pause, os if to listen to the shxill wail of the 
flying spirit For other examples of this rhythm see General 
Introdactioii, p xix ; and ct Horn Jl i. 52, pdXX*, aUi Si . 
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43. Aa of oooui . . lordo^ With tbu sinule in lUnvtration of 
iiricui of defeat and deepair, co§ trast the one contained in hues 457- 
46 J, below, “ from thedawn> etc/* which describe the jubi- 
lant ones welcoming King Arthur to his isle of rest 
46. Ught apon tho wind. Of Dante, Pur^afono^ -v 72 4 — 

** Bard I mllingly 

I would address those two together coming 
Which seem so Lght before the wind ” (Cary ) 

4$. all that tkaunte wild So, in (^/mnerere, the Queen 
Fled all night long by glimmering waste and w'cald. 

And heard the apirilH of the waste and weald 
Moan as she 6e<f» or thought she heard tltein moan ” 

In the same Idyll, in a <]escMptioii of the signs and miracles and 
wonders which marked the founding of tho Round Table, the 
gladness of “spirits and men/* of “ Wie little ches/’ the ‘*f*wry- ^ 
circle*’ and “ merry bloated things ** ib specially dwelt upon. All ' 
creation sympathized with Arthur's noble purposes at the outset, 
and now mourns his failure 

49 go along with me, be involved In my rum. 

51. let pass field. Bedivere’s uuiinnginatire and practical 
nature has no cai e for anything which he cannot see and touch 
and account for ; all else he regards as of no significance, or, at 
most, as harmless 

53. thy name olouA Cl 77<e Xoe/ Toumammt . — 

** tho knights. 

Glorying in each new' glory, set his name 
High on all hills and in the signs^tyf heaven,” 
and To the Queen, at the end of the Idtflh — 

. ** that giay king, whose name, a ghost 

Streams like a cloud, man shai]iod, from mountain peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromiccb still ” 

* Arthur’s Scat ’ is the name given to the lofty hill near Edhi- 
bur£^ and to other high plo 'fia” in various parte of Great 
l^itcaii; certain cromlet^he ht Glamorgan and io H^relordshli'e 
are luiown as * Arthur’s Strii-‘a/ 

56f X^ht was Qawmln. Unworthy of trust or serious regard. 

59. Modrad. In ’Qumevere Arthur calls him 

" the man they <!ali 
My water’s son-— no km of mine, who loagnes 
Witli Lords of the White Horse, heathen and knights, 
Traitors ” 

and again, in linee 155-8, below, dieelauns kinship with him. 
Modred’s character is painted throughout the idyiU in the darki> 
est iMdoms. Even in iKiyhood his mean and treoebenma nature 
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te hinted at in eontraet with the fttuaknem of the yoniur Qawain ; 
see TKe CtmUnff of Arthur^ 329, 3.-^ 

** But Modred Lud his ear against the dooF» 

And there half heard *’ 

Again, in OaretU and £yneite, 05 32, Gawaui*s hearty ocknow- 
Icd^ent of young Gareth's prowess bmiga into strong relief 
Modred’s ungraciousness — 

Though Moilred bituig his thin lips was nilite, 
xPor he is always sullen.** 

Modred's shield in Arthur's Hall was ** blank as death/' for he had 
done no noblcdeod, while Gawain's was *'blasonod rioh and bright " 
In the last line of Ptllem and Eiarre — 

And Modred thought, ' The time Is hard at hand * *’ 

— a hint is given that Modred had been secrtdly nourishing 
"treacherous thonghts against the king , and, jUnally, m 
we read that it is Modred 

that like a subtle beast 
Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne 
Road> to spring, waiting a cliancc '* 

The success of his traitorous sehendiig and his open rebellion 
bring the tale of his bascslifc down to the date of the ** last weird 
battle " in the west Malory tells how, whtm Modred and Ins 
fiarty had fled to Canterbury, after boiug uorsted by Arthui 
in a great battle ou “ Baiondownr ** Bai liain-down, near 
Canterbury, Hhcre are still remains of an ancient hiiriaJ niace), 
the noble king drew him with his hfMi*it downe unto the sea 
side westward unto Salisbury " In rcwl that find- 

ing Modred had retreated into Wales Arthur prfK ceded nest 
ward as far as Salisbury, whence he issued (^rdcis for assembling 
afresh army, which was to meet him at Whitsimtide, and then 
continued his march still further into the West, wlierc Mwlred 
with his force was ready to encounter him Ocofiiey of Mon- 
mouth states that Modred made hts last stand in (Cornwall on the 
river Ccunhula, called Camhlan in the Vita Mrrlmt In Laya- 
mon’s Bna the place is called Cameiford ' 

03, Itlgllt well King. The doubts to Arthur's rightful 
title to the throne, which arose out of thr* mjstery of hip birth, 
find Iriquent expression ih The i'omxvxt of Arthur The “many 
mmoara on this Head*' are described by Bedivcre (11 175 236)* 
who gives his own matter-of-fact account of the affair* which is 
no mystery to his simple and loyal heart. Lancelot is the first 
to aohnowledge Arthur’s title (11 127-^>) , — 

** 'Sir and my liege/ he cried, * the fire of God 
X)eeoeiids upon thee in the battle-field ; 

I knew thee for my king.**’ 
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In Oareih and Lynette Bclhocut, Arthur’* sister, referring to the 
doubt* of those t 

who deem him not, 

Or will not deem hun wholly pro\en king,” 
adds, a* to lier own belief, 

AU>eit in mine own heart 1 knew him king.” 

After this, little is said of these doubts until, as we read tn The 
Last Taurnum^if, their vow* ** began to gall the knighthood,” 
and they asked whence 

“ IJad Arthur light to bind them to himself’ ” 

This los* of taith, tlio renuU of the gia<lual wcitkt iiing of the moral 
hbre of the Order, presages the Imal (atastrophe 

C7 when we strove north “Arthurs gJoiious wars” aie 
enumerated and, some of them, hnctly described hy Lancelot m 
La7iceiot and EUnnt the Boman wall, see Thr Comituf oj Aifhvr,* 
L 611 and note 

73 And they my ImlgUt* An lustance of the constiuciion 
known as the •* jicndent uoiniiiati\ e ' , ow mg to a change of iitax 
ill the middle of the sentence, the nonmmtne ‘ they ’ is left with- 
out a verb Cf The Coming o/Arthn?, I 182 

77. One lying Almeslniry Sec ^tuj^nriere — 

“Tirono from off hei seat bhe fell 
And grovellea with her fact* against the floor ” 

Ambrose bury, Amluesbury, Alniesburj, oi Ainesl>ui\, in Wilt- 
nhire, 7^ miles from SrcliHbut}, possissed an ancient abbey of 
Benedictine nuns, to which, a* the old chroiucles relate, 
(Guinevere had fled 'Tiftci her fall 

78 Hath folded world Has co\ ored ni> path m life with 
darkness and confusion 

81 Lyonneaas A fabulous countr} , an extension of Cornwall 
to the south and w'ost, said to Ik* now co\ered by the sea. There 
18 still extant near land's Kud a tiadition that ''-cilly Isles 
wore once part of the mainland , siimlarly, in paif.^ of Ireland, 
the belief exist* that a large of the island was swallow*ecl 

up by the sea and orc4isionaIr i.oinc8 to tlic surface The name 
is sometime* written Leonnoys 

si /Siantom circle alludes to the distant Bea-honzon,»i vague 
and lU define \ it js called “soa-circle” in Anoch Arden , Cf 
Uiyaaest 19, 

Whose margin fades * 

For ever and for ever w hen I move , ” 
also Shelley, JSugauean Hdls, 19, and Verg ASn in 496 

90 whan the great . lowest, i e. m midw inter. Notice the 
appropriateness of the seasons to the \arious events in Arthur’s 
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career. In Tht Coming of Aithiir it m “ the night of the new 
year that Aithur is bom \Vhoi#he la rnanioil to Guinevere, 

** The Bocred altar hloeBomed Mhito with Ma^’ 

In Tht Holy Oratl it is i* on a siimmei night “ that the vision 
.inpears and t)ie tjiicht m utidei taken The dale of Thf Lam 
fournamtnt is place<1 in tho ‘^jellouing autumn tide *’ Guine 
zero’s flight takes place when the white mist of caily 'winter 
slif'Quds **the dead c«irth ” Tho final catastrophe is now fitly 
rtceoinphshed at inulnipht in llie dead of wuntot, the most 
htnnbre, most coinfoi tloss hour and season 

1)1 rolling year Cf Latin t>o/rr7^fd^tMa?2nM(Vergih i 23^1 

03 Nor over yet west Malni '« acoouni i« as follows - 
“ami ne\er was thcMo seeiio a nioro flolcfuUor battaile m no 
('liristjLin land, foi thcio was but rashingaiid tiding, foyuing and 
gMtiickingp ami many a gniii word w'os theio hfKikon oithei to othor, 
and many a deadU stroke And thus tlK'> fought all the long 
day and ne\er stinted tdl the noble knights w'erelmd tri tho cold 
gioLind and ev^er the> fought till it was nigh night, and by tliat 
time wastheio an hundred thousand laid <b‘ad upon tho domic ** 
Tho following desermtion from Iji Mort Aithur y (edited bj' Mr. 
Funmall from the mviU laii MS No 2252 m the IViiiBh Museum) 
gi%es a good idea of the %t\le of tho old jKiet — 

“ Aitliur of bataylc nmij r blaunc 
To dole 'W’miiulv® w^ykke and 'wyde, 

Fro the morow that it Wpiune, 

Tylle It w'lva neio the nigntis t>de , 

There 'waa nian> A afx ri» Bi>entf , 

And iiiaiiy a thro 'Woid tluv spelhO, 

Many A broude 'was bowyil aiirl biute. 

And many a knight ix lielrno they biake 
R\ch^ heimes they I^ofle and lent 
The Ryrh6 lowtes gan to ffcdyt Rayke 
And C thoumiu<1 vpon the bento. 

The bohlcst or evjTi was made Ryght racke 

As syr lucan de bolder stocle 
Ho scy folk vpon playni^ hj c 
Bold barons of bone and blode, 

They Rcfte tftieym besaunt. broche, and bee 

96 A daathwiilta mist So, in Omncvtrty 

“ The white mist, like a face cloth to the fare, 

Clang to the dead earth and tho laud was stilL” 

In Merltn and Vivten Merlin has a presage of 
** An ever-moaning battle in the mist 
World- war of dying flesh against the life.” 
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CoDtrMt wifch th« deacnption of ** this last* dim, weird battle'* 
the brilliant picture of ArtKir’a first battle in The Com%n(f of 
Arthm ' , — 

** When Arthur reach’d a deld-of>battle bright 
With pitch’d pavdioris of his foe, the i^vond 
'Was all so clear about hun, that lie saw 
The smallest rook far on Uie faintest hill 
And even in high clay the morning star ’* 

Those aio only two out of numerous) occivsions that may be 
found m the laylU when the sympathy of external nature with 
the actions and eniotions of man is \'i\id]y pic^tured 
d8 fonnleas, vague, ilbdednod, objcotloss 

100. For Mend and foe voioea of the dead With the whole 
of this description may Iks comtuiied that of another ‘w^eud* 
battle in 7'Ae Pmnct't^* In botn passages are found good ex- 
amples of reprcsciitrtti\ c rhythm and of words whose sound 
echoes the sense Thus in Tlir P^'tnertt^ \vc find 

** until they closed 

In conflict with the crash of shivering points " 

and 

** And all the plain — brand, mace, and shaft, and shield-*- 
Shock'd, like an iron clanging anval bang’d 
With liammers” 

which have a close rhythmical and verbal affinity to line ]|p, 
below. 

Shocks, and the splintermg spear, the liard mail hewn,” 
and the following Imca. 

103 old ghoata, spectres of foea or friends long dead ; d. Tds 
Pnnessa , — ' 

** I seem’d to move in old memorial tilts 
And doing battle with forgotten ghosts.” 

109. Shleild-tirealcbags . helma. These lines recall the war- 
•ong of Arthur'a knighthood at his marriage in TAe Cwnttty pf 
Arthur , — 

** Flash brand and lanoo, fall baitleaze upon helm. 

Clang batUeaxo and crash braa^, let the King reigr.” 

A fine contrast may be noted between the jubilant atrain in this 
aong, prcnnptcd by faith in the King and his mission, and the 
eoho of hopdess consternation arising from the despainiig shocks 
of this dim battle and the 

'^shrieks 

After the Christ, of those who faUiBg''down 
Look’d up for heaven, and only saw the iniat." 
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114. i^^DikstrauB l>!Uu^b«iiilas So lu the battle of AnnAgeddoxit 
Bible» R^-tK xvL. nuen ** bUtspheinod the name of God.'^ Armaged- 
don hae l)ocu thought to bo typicaAf tbo great final ooutoat bo- 
tween good and ev^l lu thia and, eo for, la of a eimilar 

Bignificauce to this ^ 

*M>ot11e in the Weet 

WHiere all of high and holy dice a^xay *' ( To ike Queen ) 

119 or thro' death, either because of death. 

120. Notice the appropriateneBo of the dominant letter * s ’ in 
this line* representing the sibilant pUali of the waves. 

120. the wan wave Cf * wan water,' Oareth anti Lynttu, In 
Mort Arthur wc have the hue 

** Btii watros dope and nawos wanne " 

See line 23B, l>elow, amd note 

^ 132 tkoUow helmets, empty, haring fallen off the heads oi the 
slam 

135 The voloe to be The ocean hns frequently Wen used 
in liteiature as a symlx>l of Time and Eternity Of Shsks 
Sonnetst lx 1,2 — 

** 1/ike aa the wnvGH make towards the pebbled slioie, 

So do our mmutes hasten to their end '* 
and Byron’s ** Addreea td the Ocean," Ch%ffif Harold ^ n - — 

The Linage of Eternity " 

140 wastes . move. The sea slowly eating into tlir shore is 
an apt type of ftmpvs etlax itrum^ ‘Time ihal eats tilings away ' 
Colton says . “Twne is the most subtle of depredators and by 
appearing to take not lung is permitteil to taler all '* 

143. fbr on my heart BQtoflr In throes of the last dread 
struggle, os his physical strength ebbs low, the king’s ‘'sensuous 
frame Is rackea with ]mngs that conquer trust" {Iri Mem v ), 
and he bemns almost to donbt the significiaoce of his own mystic 
origin and the divine saisction of his boundless purpose " 

147. Xing everywhere house. Bedivcre’s sisiplo loyalty is 
no prey to doubt ; his practical temper finds no room for ais- 
cussioD while work remains to lie done, but insists on prompt 
action with what powers are still available 

157. ^piy house vows. ^ Of Bible, Lttle, xjj. 49, 50, ‘‘And 
he stretched forth hand to his clisriples and said, ‘ Behold 
my mother and my brethren * * Tor whosoever shall do the will fe 
of my FatheV which is in heaven, the same U my brother, and} 
suter, and mother." 

170 So all daylong The original fraspnent Morie d* Arthur 
begw at this point The lines So ail day long King Arthur,'* 
which Introduced the shorter poem, are here retained* to serve, 
][^hape» ae a sort of teoapltulatioa <»f the lines sow prefixed, 
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that the reader's attention may be concentrated on the last scene 
which follows 

172 Klnff Arthor'a table, ^"the knifhts of the Round Table. 
See note to The Vormng q/' A rthur, I 17 man by man, one after 
another ,, 

177 chanoel, the eastern and most sacred f)omon of a chnich, 
formerly always separatetl from the main pait of the building by 
a screen of lattice HOik (l^at ^ant^ih, eross bars) 

17*^ strait, a narrow tongue of Ifiiid , the word is more usually 
applied to a nai row paswige In the o/^ean 

180 a great water Since the poet wishes to icpiescnt the 
general impression prodiucd by the view fiom the chapef, be 
avoids all cietail and UM'f' the a ague lAords * a watei " iiiFtead of 
*a lake ’ The behohlei Mntild iujI iit fii^t sight nr>ticc wliother it 
was a lake or a broad n v ei , nil he w onld be conscious of is ould b< 
a sprcailing sheet of water of si/e ami ^iliapc unknow’n , and the 
picture is prc»entc<l to the reader jiiht as it would first stnUe th/" 
eye of Su Bedivere Subsequently, whcic no such tn»t«lIta^cotI^ 
impression is depicted, thewoids *rnetc' and Make' * are used 
Cf Derwentuvi/er, Gala M o/rr, et< the asqual, what follows as 
the result of this day's fight 

182 unflOldera, disunite*^ breaks into pieces Solde* ^from the 
same root iis Aobfi) is a kind of metaJl\i ctinent for uniting the 
surfaces of metals, it is often composed of /me (oi bihei) and 
copper It 13 aomctimos spelt an<l pronounced sodtter or Miuder 

183 fellowship, confcdeiation, united band (of knights of the 
Round Table) 

184 whereof record, of all the fellow slHpa of which, etc. 

■noh a sleep The compai ison of death to sleep is very 
common in Homer, Vergil, and other classical poets, Tliue 
Homer. II ii. 241, has tcoi/j-iffcaro Cwoi', ‘ he slept an 

iron sleep' , cf Vergil, jlin , x 74f>, ferrevs vrgei iomnusy and 
Moschus's dWpMova vifipurov (hrpov Sec also In Mem , Ixvu , 
'‘Sleep, death’s twin brother ” So in^the Bible. 4rf^t vii. 80, 
Stephen “ fell on sleep/' Cf cem^.eryy literally 'slci puig-plaoe ’ 

189 Oamelot, the city wh^i%. Arthur held ht& court, now 
identified with a village calh Queen Came/, in Somersetsliire, 
where remams of the vast entrenchments of an ancient town are 
Btilf to be seen. The traditions of Queen Camel still preserve 
the name of Aithui ; the bridge over the nter Camel S called 
• Arthur's Bt j ige,' there is a spring in Ihe neighbourhood 
called ‘Arthur^s Well’ A description of Arthur's iqysterious 
haU at Camelot is given in the Idyll of The Hciy Orcul in the 
lines beginning — 

** O brother, had you known our mighty hall, 

Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago/' 
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190 t parlflli , VAde, my and with it idl Tny nobJa 
ptirpoiiee, i» brought to ruin by thoB<^ whf>m I u*aji tlm fiwt to 
torm into ow pooplo See 7*Ar Co%uig of Art fttu . — 

** But either failed to make the kingdom one 
And after theee K]^g Arthur foi a srva^u. 

And through the puniaaiiie of hie Table Bound, 

Draw ail thou* j:»ettv puuciMiomfi under him 

Their king and head^ and made a realm, and leigned 

191 HorUn. See Thfi Cotmwf of Arthur, note to 1 150. Tlie 
Idyll of Mertin a*d ro*i<rt givoe an account of Merlin 'a fate 
See also Matthii% Arnold ’a /ViMfrarn aroi f'i/'iwV 

192. lot what win ha, too, -whatever n»y future may Iw 

195 £zcalitour S<»e /Tt/- ^ <if A T-/hu/ , n«»le to line 294 

199. clothed in white aamlte See 'fhi f^omtn// ot drrA»/, 
1 284 and note Tht ictuir^mo of thia line ircaHh tho *fier> 
ononeiit opiihots * notu til undoi 1 6 

202 oong or told, celebrated in Himg or atoiy. 

205 fling him Ait hut regaidH the magic Kv^oid an n pc 1*^00 
endowed with life and fKiwer i»t itn ov n mere, hik.»' or pfHjl ; 
the word otiginally meant * lliat whn h ileud/ hence a deaert, 
waste. Of stagnant iMKil . d 1^1 mAr** and skt tnnrtt, a d«*amt, 
from mm, to die , also I'Vcm h marr ami r.ugliKh tuatsk 

206 Meet, a dissyllable lightly niinhlv or qun kly Mnlorv’s 
-worrls aTe“-“My lord said Sir lit*d<veri, >out t oniruandtnent 
shall be done, and lightly <J vill) bring \o« word again " 

* Ligjitly ’ in this auiiao is cimiiiicui in SjH*jih« i’^ / mry i^neru 

211 heeti from O K tomin.uul ,--ioniu.onIy uiittim 

with the prefix The / iw an added as in whit» t, 

Chaucer uses h^nt, “the second ht>^t of <iod, ’ Pardon*^ h 7Vr/r, 
185, .Spenser, F Q vn IK, has “holy and the uord is 

frequently used by Shakspere sec f itt yVw^/fV, i i 274, in 1 
37, etc , it occurs also lu Pell^tte anti AVairr, “ m ti'd her limit ” 
at fhlL to the utmost, thoroughly 

215 mighty toones Hic l>oiies of the 1)aninh inwiders heaped 
tip in part of the chunk budding at lUtlie are ahnortnally 
large-sized, and seem to show that “ there w* le gjunU in those 
daya” As noted above, there are still extaz t tra«'c» of anoient 
tombs at Barham-down 

218 ty mg-sag rocks * The short, sharp vowel sounds ami 
the numerous dental lotfors in this line, niakincr it brciken in 
rhythm a^d dilflcult to pronounce, are in fine contrast a'lth the 
broad vowels and liquid letters which make the )if>xt line run 
smoothly and easily off the tongue The sound in each line 
exactly ecihoee tht^sens*^ , the rrucAed and broken path leads to 
Uie smooth and level shore 
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219 levels The plural le probably euggcsted b;{r the lAtin 
plural, oe^uora. Bnrnley euggeatft, perhaps too logenioueW, 
that the i^oet may be biotieg ^at what looks, when seen from the 
high ground, '*a G^eat wate^^* beoDmce a series of flashing snr- 
facea to the eyee of a man atanding on *he shore. 

22.1. Icean with flrost, clear in the frosty air 

225. topas-lights The tonaz is a mw'cl of various oolotirs, 
yellow, or green, or blue, or iirown Perhaps from 8kt. /opos, 
fire. Jacinth, another form of a precious stone of Ih^ 

colour of the h>acinth flower, blue and purple C?f. The Commtf 
of Art hurt 297 9. 

226 subtlest, most skilfully wrought, or in a luost intricate 
pattern 

228 this way mind This expression is an imitation of 

Vergil, yEn viii 20, Atqm mitmum nurtr Aw nunc liitndtt 

Uhu t * Aiicl ho divides his swift mind now this way, now that.* 
Cf Homei, // i 188, 5^ of firop iiapSixu fjL^ppi}pi^ 

229 In act to throw, an expression mucli used by in his 

tmiislation of the Jltad Cf It iii 349, dSpsvro which 

PoiK* renders — 

** Atioidcs then his massy lanco propares, 

In a<it to thro%v 

231 water -flags, aquatic plants of the genus Irvt 

233 so strode back slow. These words are all accented, and 
the line thus booomes heavy aud slow to pronounce ; the rhythm 
thus echoes the ht;avy slow steps of Sir Bodivere 

238 washing In the reeds —lapping on the crag It has beon 
remarked that these two phrases mark exai^tly *Hhe dxffereoice of 
sound produced by water swelliiig up against a permeable or 
impcMTneable barrier " The water would splash softly through 
the roods, but would make a sharper sound when striking against 
the impenetrable lock. lAi,p m^NUis, genoridly. *llok up with 
the tongue, us a dog dnnks * And hence, as hens to * make a 
sharp sound as a dog does vlien drinking * Malory’s words 
are, 1 saw nothing' but waters wap C beat) and the waves 
WBLi (? ebb) ” THut in the Le Mort Arthur^ B^ivore answers 
that he sees nothing 

** Bui watres dope and waw^es wanne 

May not the “ wap ’ in Malory be a printer’s error for • d^hp ^ J 
If so, ^ wan ’ also is an adjective, as in ^ wan wave/ line 129, 
above,] 

241. betrayed thynatim, lieen false to thy instiiketive sense of 
honour and to thy title of knight. Malory says, ** And then 
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ui akmed » noble knight, and wroold betray me for the riehae of 
the sword.*' j 

243. lUfeFe a doublet of Jid^uy. * 

248. as thoa art Uaf aod dear Copied from Malory Liff Is 
from the same root as and means helowd Shakspere 

(2 Henry V/^ 1 . 1 28) has * dearest of all. 

2S2. ooimtliia pebbles In times of grave moment, when 
the mind is alsmrbed in deep oontemplation of some event of suit* 
paesing importanLo the eonees cdteii mechAiiirally employ them 
selves In noticing trifling objects cf. ^fawf, 10*20-103(1 - 

“Strange, that the mind, when fraught 
With a pAr<i«i(>n 4*0 iMtenne 
One would think that it well 
Might drown all life in the eye — 

* That it. should, Inking ho overwrought, 

Suddenly siriko on a sharper soime 

For a nhell or a floaci, littlo things 
Which elst* MTould liave been jMisfc by J 

284, fibaaed, engraved Ghat^d is a contraction of m^heuted • 
literally, ♦ariMf'/f, or ♦enclosed tn a case or *)<jvcr\ hence, 

* covered u ith engraved ornament * 

257 oue worthy note, t e * a thing wwthy of note, a notable 
thuig.’ 

258 iboiild thus bo lost, ought (according to natural cxpci^ta^ 
tion)%o be lost. 

262. tbs bond of nils, the tie uniting the rulM to the ruler, the 
connecting link between a king and his subjects, which alone 
makes systematic government posaiblo 

266. wbat record kept. For all his loyalty the worthy 
Bedivers can only jiartially rewigniae the stojK* of Arthur** 
purpose and Ufe-work Unless some mat^na.) and palmblc relic 
of the Ring is preserved, he think* no trace of ius deeds will 
renudn for posterity 

287 empty boreatti, unsubstantial, impaliiaiile report 

268. nuBonra of a doubt, vague traditions of a niythi&il 
person. ^ * 

27^' Joust (gr y’fcsf), a toamament or sham flght , literally, 
a * meeting together,’ from Lai juarfo, near, close 

272. of the Lake See TV Oomira;; of Arthur^ 282-283. 

Malory thus describes Arthur’s first meet me with this lady . 

With that they saw a damsel ^tng on the lake What damsel 
isthatr BSid Ar&ar. That is the Lady of the Lake, said Merlin; 
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and within that lake m a luck, and thereiu i« as fair a palace as 
any on earth, and nchly bci^on ’ The Lady of the Lake » in 
aoroe of the romancea ideutif^d with Vivien Ijiiicelot is called 
* Ijtin* clot of the I^ke ' from his having heeti educated at this 
ladv^H court , bee the Idjll of Lanreirl and iClatne, wdiere the 
La()y IS HAtcl to have stolen I^ncclot from his mother's arms 

276 winning reverence, gaming respectful admiration from his 
heurers for this romantic story now were loet, would be lost 
if I were to throw the swoxd away 

278 clouded with his own conceit, his powder of clearly dis- 
tin^uisuing nglit from wrong l>eing obscured hv his own falw* 
notion conceit - conception, notion 

280 and so strode, etc 'Ibt frequent ?(>i>etition of smgW 
hues should bo noticed , it is Homeric* 

281 spoke Varied from »pake, above, t<f prexent monotony , 

287 miserahle, mean, base 

289 Authority will When the commanding look ttiat 
inspires awe and obedicnoc passes from the eye of a king, ho loses 
therewith his authority o\er his subjects A ciitic has remarked 
that this |>crsonihoatioii (of authoiit^) is ‘thoroughly Shake 
speanan . it assisia the imagination, without distressing the 
uiider«it«indii]g, as when dwelt on and expanded in detail , 
deepening the impression of the sentiment by giving along with a 
true thought a grand picture (Hrimlcy's Kt^says) Cf HLusaboth's 
words to Cecil “ she* exclaimed, “ is a word to be 

addiesscd to princes^ Little man, little man, thv father, If he 
had been alive, dnist not ha\e used that word, but thou host 
giown pi esuinptuouB, because thou know est that I shall die*' 
(Lingard, of England^ vi 316) Cf also Queen v 6 — 

“ The Queen is dying or you dare not say it ” 

290. laid widow’d, heljdessly bereft Tennyson this bold 
metiipliuric^al w'ord again in In A/emonam, xvii., *‘niy 
widowM race,*’ and Ixxv , “ Ms heart, though widow^’d,” and in 
Queen A/ary, i 5, “widow’d « .aimel ’ 

293. offices, serx ..es, duty, cf LaL ojftcmm. 

giddr, ^^r:voL>ns transient. ^ ^ 

298. prosper, succec'd in doing his duty 

300 with xny luuids Perhaue because he had now no sword ; 
or, more proliably, these words are introchiced in limitation of 
Homer’s graphic msertion of specific details * cf. voo’iris Ae 
ftAKpii ^Sdt^ * he went taking long steps with his feet. ’ Notioe the 
touch of haman mrsonality m the king’s sharp anger ; otbeBrwise 
Arthur is generally represented by Tennyson as a raider colour- 
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less being, wid bs almovt ‘‘too frit human natiiro'n daily 
food duineverti in lAtncclot AYatiu* caIIh him 

“ kin^, 

Tho ptiaaiotuit'C |>orftction ” 

301 tlien quickly rose, nU* *‘K\c?v wonl tcUn of rapid « 
agitated, dot^niiined action, ivfiisiiiu[ to dally aitti (•t nintation '* 
iBnmley) 

3tV4 wliMl*d, Rwiing il round o\er hi« head 

305. made Ughtalngs. made a suc4eKjpioti nf brilliant flnnhiie 

!U)fi and flaahlng In an arch A i«||;iUn<bd iiiAtimee of 
eound anaaerin^ to Horisr', whv h tlie olibT I'tnuH made eno inui'h 
of* the additional syllable (m Ih* lovst foid, hi An firrh) whieh 
breaks the measiite^ and iie^ eartilates an uiereiiHcd rapidity of 
iittemnoo, iK*einiiiti; cxprens to tin eai the i ii^h ol the sword 
Up Its ikUtib'die curce (ilnrnhv) 

.107 streamer of tbe nortliem mom toiiKio of li>;hr shoot 
from the hoii/on , out funn <rt the' Aumiu IlorealM Cf Scott, 
/.oc/y of the Lake, iv 9 - 

“ Shifting like flashi' daitid forth 
Ily the red Ht>-canKr'^ ol tin north ” 

308 moTliig isles of winter, flriatmg i(r)>M^s Observe how 
the poet in threi Iiiich pnwntM » c'<niipl*tc pn ture of on< of 
nature^s grandest phonomcna tliiih iiitr<idiM mg a most \t\id 
siryile without interrupting the flow of thi iruralni Notice 
the coinpressioii of st\'le shock, collidi 

311 dipt, went Irelow To rhp geneiall}" flu uih * to put under 
the surface ’ , here ‘ to go uiidi r ’ 

316 drawing thicker breath, breathing in on heiiMl^ h*- lieing 
nearer death 

317 now eee 1 by ttdne eyes Arthur hurl t;o net d now tr> oak 
of Bodivcre if he had obeyed the loirmiand , tin exprewuon of 
the knight's eyes t/dd enough 7'hc smbh n exi laintition i« very 
dramatic. 

323 three liyes of mortal men Homer in 245) says of 

Nestor that he hail 1 >€^ti king during three goner ationa of ^ncn. 
In latir times Nestrjr wa^ railed r/a-yf 

334 my wound cold Malory’s wonlB at*' “ Alas, the 
wound tn your head hath caught mucii cold 

335 half rose, slowly, with pain The two long RyllUbles at 
the end of one line and the fvausos after the flrst aud second feet 
of the next Ime, admirably represent the slow and intemipted 
effort of the wounded king to nee 
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337. wlsiftOly, with eager longuig W%Ufnl is probabTy bj 
origin a niinftTielling of wiehf^^ from the mistaken idea that it 
was ooniioi tea with O, E u*t«||]uiow. 

338, as in a picture, as the eyes of a painted portrait often 
have a fixed and expectant ^ze. Cf. *i®schylu'^, Affamemnon, 
240, rV ypa^aij, ^ She (IpMgenia) cast at each of those who 
eiicnficed a piti'ous glai^ce, gazing eu/ (one) tn a jntturt ’ 

345. nightmare A fiend or witch, supposed to cause ovil 
dreams Skelton has ** Medusa, that mare (»,e that bag). 

3ri0 (fiotbed with his breath, enveloped as by a cloak in a 
mist caused by his own damp breath clinging round him in the 
frosty air 

351 larger than haman Cf the Td>ll of Oumei^re . — 

“ The incMiny vapoui rolling lound the king. 

Who seemed the phantom of a giant in li, ' 

Kuwound him fold by fold *' 

Cf also Jhfam of Fair Womfm, 1 87, and the Latm humano 
major (Ovid, Fash ii. ,303). 

353 like a goad The remorse he felt for his disobedience, 

and the fear that the king might suddenly die, urged him on os 
a goad urges^oxen • 

354 harness, origimdly, oa here, body armour. 

35fi. bare black cliff clanged Observe the alliteration and 
the number of accented monosyllables succeeding each other, 
thus representing the successive reverberations of sound. WoVds- 
worth {Skahvg) hafisa ]:>ussngc equally full of sound : — 

“With the din * 

Smittejn, the precipices rang aloud, 

The leafless trcMss and every icy crag 
Tiukled like iron 

based, planted ; the word is gonerallv used in a metaphorical 
sense 

358 dint of armed heels, the trr « i of iron-shod heeljp 

3fi3. ware, aware, cf Bible, Atls, xiw 6: “They were ware 
of 

364. dense, thicVly crowded 

365 blaok-stolad Th^' sfo/e was a long looee robe reaching to 
the feet Cf “In stoles of white” {Sw Oalahad) With this 
description contrast that of the ship in 7^ Commg Arthur^ 
374-6 

“ And all from stem to stem 
Bright with a shining peojde on the decks. ** 
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Ute s*drMlli Aa uuoartlily indiAtiiict oa imogofl Acmi in xk 

Aroua. i 

3 &^ thrM OlMAns. Se« 7*^ A rrAvr, 275-8 

• ** Thretf fair Qii^na, 

Who stood ID fiilciu'o near his the friends 

Of Arthur, gazing on him, t^vU, 'a tth bnglit 
Sweet fai'ea, who will help him at hi« need " 

Malory says, ‘'One was King Arthur’s sister. Qtieon Morgan le 
Fay ; the other was the Quc^ti of Korthgales , the third was the 
Queen of the Waste l^andH. *’ 

A67 shlTered to the ttngUng stars, thrilled as it mounted 
throngh the air and reaclunl the stars that tiemhled m leMpoime 
Cf. TXc Afay Qujprn . — 

^ “ Then seemoii to go* right np to hesaven and dio among the atam * 
a«ud (Enone^ 1 215 — 


Dotweun the loud atn^am and the tremhhiig stars 

In reply to the objeolion that this lino ** has a touch of osagger- 
ation which belongs to the ' s|Ja«modic ' m hr>ol, lirimley 
remarks, ‘‘But the cry coineH fnuri a company of spirits amid 
mountains whose natural jKiwer of echo is heightened by the 
silence of niaht, the chsarncHS of the winter air, ami the harden 
iiig oflects of frt)st Such a cry, at such a tune, and in such a 
place, would thrill from rock to rock, from Huininii to siuninit, 
till It seemed t<i pierce the sky in a hurtling storm of riuilti> 
tudluoQB arrow sounds, ami die away in inlmitely distant pulsa- 
tions amoug the stars *' » 

670. where no one comes "The moutnfulnoHs of the fefding 
a man would experience m such a place, from the sense of utter 
isolation and sterility, is blended with the naturally sad wail of 
the wind over a wide waste, and the mldition thus boconiea no 
mere completion of a thought of which only jiart is wimted for 
illnstration . but gives a heightening of sentiment 

withont which the illustration would be incomplete and less uii' 
presuve '\(Bnmley), Compare Keats’s— 

“Undesenbeo rounds 

That come a-swoonmg over hollow grounds * 

And wither weanly'on barren moors ” 

^5, roee tfie tallest fiUrest, rose above the others in height 
as she stood Malory says, “Morgan lo Fay . . . that 

was as fair a lady as any might be 

361. the withered moon, like the moon when its light is 
fading before the esrly beams of the nsing sun. Cf. FaUmu . — 

Faints like a denied monkinf moon/’ 
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AIho Shelley, Odt to th^ Sh/lark, I?? 16 . — 

** Keen fta arc the arrown #f thdt ailvei sphere 

Whost iritc^nse lamp iiatrmH In the ^AhltC‘ dawn clear *’ 
.%*■! g;reaT66, aimom for theNfv^ei pai^^f thohgf* deri>Ation 
uncertain caluBea, armour for tlie thi^lis Uit <ox(i, thigh 
dashed with drops of onset, Hplashed with dro|>3 of blood fiom 
the encounter (’f /hf -- 

“ 'rhoiigh dashed wilh death, 

Ho reddens Mhat he kiMsew ’’ 

“‘Onset' iM a very gcneiic teim, poetic he<a«se remaned from 
all vulgar assoi lutions of conunon fwirlanci, and vaguely sug- 
gestive not only of wat s fH>nip and i ii Ministaiu c , but of high 
dcitds also and heron, aits, since onnet l>elong»« to mettle and 
during . the \\ciid, for vaai and ^h.ldo^%> lo^iiotatirin, m ukin to 
AliltoirH grnml ulwtrac tion, ‘ 1 arcdl f shone ' oi Shelley's 

‘ Where the oarthquakc demon t«i.ught lier t/*tuntf " (Koden 

Noel 111 the < 'untfnif tor 07 If liunr if ) C'f I ht LaM rourtiametti -- 
“ Belted hi8 body with hci 7rhitr evihrntf " 

3H4 light and lustrous, fan in e<iIoui and binning Arthur is 
descnlxd in 77n (\ninn(/ oj Aifhnraa “fau be 3 ond the tacc of 
Britons and of men ’ 

3H5 like a rising sun Tlie fuu bright locks arc corn)>ared 
with the lavfl sin rounding the disc of tim rising mn Cf Milton, 
P L ill -- 

“ Of iH'annng sunnj’ ra^e a gtdden tiar 

Cm led his head, noi bus fns leaks behind * 

llLustiioiis on^iis shouldet'* ” 

Arthur is thus dc'nnbed in Thi La*tf 7'our7iamfnt , — , 

“ I'liat vigtor of the Pagan tliirmed in hall, 

Hia hair, a bun that rajed from ofl a brow 
Like hillsnow high m lica\fn. the steel blue eyes, 

The golden beard that clotbeil his lips wdlli light ’* 

Cf Tithonus — 

“ Th> dim euile kindle into su i .> rings " 

386 high firom the dais-throne, as he sat on the throne elevated 
on tKe daia or pliitforiT. 

362 shot through the Qsto, as a brilliant inel^r or ‘ sheeting ' 
star glances acros'^ the shv 

396 my forehead and mime eyes This deBnite specyficaiton 
of separate items instead of using the general term ‘face,' is true 
to the Homeric pattern , see I 300, above 

400 the light myrrh Arthur is compared with the star in 
the East which appeared at ChnsCs birth to the Magi, or Wise 
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Men, and led them t-tj Bethlehem, where they prenonied to the 
new->x»rn (Tuhl ot!ernit?» of gohl •I’ankincoiiHe, and luyrrh See 
Bible, Matthrw^ nil ^ 

403 imaire of the nftghty woAd. “ AWo Merlin made (he 

iLouiid Table m of tho rmnidnoHS td the woild, foi by the 

bound Table is the world Avndiesl bv Foi all Ihe world, 

Ciristiaii ami ht^then, rejxiir unti* the K<niiid Table, Dttd when 
tlii>y are ehoften to bc^ of the fcd]oHHhix» of the Hottud Tabic, they 
th nk them more blcAMed aii»l more in Wf»rphip than if they had 
gotten half tlie woiJd’ (Mrilorv) 'Hie belief that the world waa 
UL hirm lourid and tlfit, like the tu]> of a round table, [>re\ailt*d 
evei aftir the globe haiilnu ii cii c uinnuv igaleil .See K'olumbuH — ^ 

“ for at last their TIijL£bneMt 
Were half-aH«ared thiH earth In* a hjdiero ” 

404 companlonleas Mrih>i\*s w<iid« ar<*. “Ah, my Lord 
Arthur, w^hat Hhall b«*eoriie <'»f me mm \e frtj fiofii me and leave 
me here alone among iniue cmnms ' ’ 

405 the days darken, the future mhuuh dark and dniary 

406 other tninds, unsympathetie niimb, ddlennt fiom thofui I 
have known 

• 

408 the old to new, a lim niun (])K>ted It o<c*iin^ uIho m 

The o/ Affhur^ Ws when 1)j» king di^inhed .ih lefua- 

ing t<j gi'e tribute to Home, on tlu yrouml fhai “the slowly 
fa^ng miBtiesa of the woiId ' had had In r day ‘OmI inu«l give 
place to a new and Htronger pow^ei t’f /?* Afrin Ihol — 

“Our little aysteTus ha\e Iheii dav, * 

* 3'hey have their day and <*€ase to hi 

409 Ood ways, Ood haa ]iian\ nx rhodH of a< i ohiiilmhuig on 

earth Tlis xjurp<»»es, whioli are pmi of His nifure, and often )ay« 
aside the methods He has ihm n ut^irig to iiplaci thein by 
others ^ 

410 lost one world, lest men’s hearla, n lying tofi much upon 

old established usagt, nhould st.ignate and ijrow nlothful for want 
of change, and thus a hff less buiiialiHnt sho. hi take the placo of 
acti\e belief and vigorouw endcviMuir * 

411. Comfort thsjself, etc* MalorjV words arc, “fomfort thy- 
self, said the^ingjand dc» os w'ldl nslthou inayest, for in me is no 
trust to tx;a8i in For 1 will unto the \ale of Avilion Vt heal me 
of my grievous wound , and if thou hear never ni<»rt of me, pray 
for my soul 

412w which pore, may OikI accept 1713 * woi k and, alisorb- 
iitg it, an it were, into Himself, purify it of ell its unworthy 
elements. 
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417- lito m. fotmtelB. Of, Enoch Arden — 

• “ Prayer 

Like fountaine of sweet waters iii the sea " 

419. that aourlBh liralii, wfi<»se bruti? nature is blind to any- 
thing outside or above what they can estiiuate by instinct or 
mater jLiil sense. Of vShaks Ant and CUo iv 8.21 — 


** A brain that nourishes our norvee 


422. e^ery way, on all sides 

423. bound by gold chains foot of God, Cf . Harold ^ in. 2 -- 


“prayer, 

A breath that fleets beyond this iron woild 
And touches Him that made it 

The notion of the earth l>€mg attaclie<l to hea\rn by a golden 
chain perhaps onginated ui the jiassage in Homer's Iftcul, viu. 
19-30 , cf I^lato, J'hetct 15.^, Frtqiient allusions to this sup 
position are to be found scattered throughout English literaturo 
Thus Bacon m his Adranrement of hearntvtj^ i 1 3, sais, Ac- 

cording to the allegoxy of the poets tho highest link d nature's 
chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jtnuter's tfhaii " cf. 
Adv a VI 1 Jciomy Tayloi wntes “Faith is the golden 

chain to link the penitent sinner to GckI f'f also “This la 
the golden chain of ]o\e, a'heteVty the whole creation is bound 
to toe throne of the CVeator (Hare) , and 


“ She held a great gold chaine jhneked well, 

Whose upper onii to highest hc\ cii was knitt 

^ —Spenser, E.Q ti vii 46- 

* ^ Hanging in a golden chain * 

ThiS'peudant viorld " — Miltou, H L li. 1051. 

“ It (true love) is a golden chain let down from heaven. 
Whose links are bright and even, 

That falls like sleep on lovers.’' 

— tToneum, Zone’s Afo» 

“For, letting down the gold«i» chain from high. 

He drew his audience upv *id to the sky ” 

• — Dryden, Vharafter of a Good Parson. 

427. laland-vaUey of AvUlon. Aviiion, or, as it ie ot^era-ise 
spelt Avohon, or Avaiou (“ dosing m the Vale of Avalon,” 
Palare of Art)^ is supposed to have been the name of ayaUoPin 
the neighbourhood of Glastonbury, tho town in Somorsetabire 
where .foeeph of Arimathea u» said to have first landed from his 
boat with the Holy Grail [Bee the Idyll of The Holy Orad^l 
Avilion IB called an vdand as being nearly stirroanded by the 
“river’s embraoement," Of Drayton, PwyMwt^ Ui : — 
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" O thiw tim'M funoiiK Ul<- ! wb«r« b tluit idMee thftt might 
w '«ith thya«lf compared for glory and delight 
Whiljft Glastonbury stood ? *'♦ 

Some romaucsSe howcMicr. make it an ocean island “not far on 
this aide of the terrestrial Paradiso,’* and repreBont it as the 
abode of Ai*thur and Morgtkn Le Fay Ooitiparc with these 
myths the arconnta of the “Islands of tho Tllest," the *• Portu 
nate ^lamls " of Greek and Rf^man iof^ends^ whither the 
favourites of the (hods w^re coiivt^yed without tUme (see f'fysM 4 r» 
L 63); also tho tales of the Island of llraudan.^* 

ami of the ** Green Islands of the Goean in Southey's ATorfor. 
Many legends tell of vaimuK enchaiit-cd islands, and the names 
of a nuinlK*r of thorn may bo found in the Voyoufe qf j^eit7ryufie« 
‘ Avilion* is said to nu’iaii '‘Isle of Apples,' from the Breton at^U, 
apple « 

428 where BOle loudly Tf. the tU«i*npticin of the alkode of 
the Gods in Tennyson's alno the accounts of Klysiunt 

in Homer, Odyn iv 5<i6 and vi 42, and liUcrctiuK, 7>r Hfrvum 
NcU HI 26, and Bioii, iii 10 

430 deeo>meadow'di, a lianMlation of tho (irei'k 

‘with rich fertile meadows/ Homer, // ix 151 happy Uf 
Vergirs fcpUKs ‘happy (i t pUniteous) harvest ’ orohaiil 

lawns, grassy plots with fruit trees growing on them 

431 crown'd with summer sea ringed round with stormless 
waves as with a coronet C'f Homer, Oc/yf x 105, irtpi ef/^oe 
v6rr<n <’irrf0<f*^wrou, ‘Round the island the fiea lies like n 
crown * Tho surrounding sea is clsewlien- iMaud, 107) ui-lled 
by Tennyson 

• “ The Bilont sappliirc spangleti marriage Hug of the land *’ 
With “sumnier sea” compare Wordsworth's 

** And all waa'tranquil as a summer aea.”— (.Vifating ) 

435 ere her death The tradition that the swan |»revionsly to 
her death sin^ a sweet song in one of long* standing Cf 
Vetjgil, ‘ quails ti-aji^tus tempora pennH ("antat oloi ’ See l^ke 
Dy%ng Sjrcui, also .^haks OthtJlo, v 2, “ T will play the swan and 
die in music,'* and many other passages Mr Kicf/l says of the 
OycnujUiftiftteuH, “Its notc^resembles the tones of a vjoJin, thoiwh 
eom^nat higher • Kach note occurs after a long inter^’aL Tliu 
mifalo presages a thaw in Iceland, and hence one of its greatest 
charms. ”• ^ 

436 runes her pure cold plume, unfolds her white clear wlng- 
fieathem. takes the flood, strikes the water. 

4S7« awarthy wohSf alluding to the dark colour of the swan’s 
webbed feet. 
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4.‘2S revolving- many xnemones Cf the l^itui mvlta brntme 
revfjlrf’im, ‘rc\ol\iiig u)a.ny things in hiR iTiiinl * 

one black dot, u eniglc of black on the bright hoi iron 

^hfi£* lh<' rlay \%d,8 liawniing bargu lariicR Arthui ai^ay to 

vanish in the hast, h hcno«‘ all roligiouH aio said to spiing/'' 

44 1 'From the great goes' The veiril ihyine occurs in 
Mei tin's * iiddliiig tn]>lctH of €>ld tiiiio ‘ , iH^e The Ooming q/ 
Aythur, 4t)y, JO and iK>tc 

the three need Sec 1 CJfdi, ftl>ove, and note 

400 as If wars ( ontiaHl this unitc'd ery of triumph and 
welt oiiie ivilli tJie <linj tries ot dc^njiaii in liin's 4 I lo, utid with 
the “agony id latnentaliou/’ “ab ii NM.ie oia, voico^' lu hues 
iJtiS 0, abo\e. 

40 1 Straining band So in SopJiixd* h, iT'dtfvwh Coloneus^ 
UiV), 'j'lieseiis ga/es aftei a king -who is alhO passing away in* 
iiiysti ly — 

dix^uTtj^u t^rriaxiov 
X^^P' dl'TtItOl'Ta KfiUTOS 

469 And the new new year The i^ileof the tn>8tic year 
IS now lumpleli fioiii Aitliiirs buth- — 

•* that siiiie night, the nighE of the now year, 

WasAithui born — *’ 

to his passing a \Mi^ lafoic the duv\u of .iiiotin.! new year, and 
fioni this pond 

** The old onl^i < Intiigith, j’-ielding place to new ” 
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